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* To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community. 


* To raise the standards of home life. 


* To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth. 


* To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that par- 
ents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of 


the child. 


* To develop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest advan- 
tages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 
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HOME, SCHOOL, AND THE CHILD MARCH FORWARD 


UR convention theme this year, “‘Home, School, and the Child March Forward,” is singularly 

appropriate not only as a logical continuation of last year’s theme but as a slogan attuned to the 
progress we have made. In estimating this progress we do not confine ourselves to our material and 
tangible successes, though these have been many and heartening. We are even more fortunate in 
knowing that we are better equipped than ever before to cope with the long march upward. We have 
learned from years of experience what needs to be done and how to do it. We have learned, too, that 
because some particular project or idea was unsuccessful twenty years ago we need not assume that it 
will be unsuccessful now. Times have changed, the public mind has changed, circumstances have 
changed; and we ourselves, by all natural and inevitable processes of growth, have changed with them. 
Public opinion all over the world is stropgly in our favor, for the whole human race is awakening to 
the needs of children and youth. 


| in the shifting world scene the bond that links home, school, and the child has remained 

steadfast. No war, no external circumstances of any kind can alter that. Nor can anything alter the 
original purpose for which this organization was begun. This year’s national convention should mark 
an important new milestone on our forward march. The National Congress has always had a rather 
special feeling about its conventions and what they mean to American youth. We do not go to a con- 
vention for self-aggrandizement, nor do we go because it makes a pleasant change, a break in routine. 
We go because we know from rich experience that something awaits us there which we cannot do with- 
out. At the convention we meet with people from all over the land who share our ideals and our devo- 
tion to the highest purposes, and who come with the same eager expectation of learning something 
significant. The convention is a sort of mustering ground, where we assemble and plan our campaign 
and are briefed for our duties. When we leave it, we have our marching orders indeed; yet nobody has 
given them to us as orders. We have simply become rekindled with enthusiasm for the march, and 
our orders, whether we realize it or not, are dictated by ourselves and from within. 


Approached in this spirit our annual convention is a fine thing to anticipate. With the enlargement 
of our outlook and the immensity of our problem as it confronts us today, the 1949 gathering will 
undoubtedly reach a new level of enrichment. We may confidently look forward to a new wave of 
progress as the natural result of this meeting of many minds, all concerned with the welfare of the home, 


the school, and the child. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Marry pictures a mother donkey saying to 

her offspring, ‘“You’re so disobedient, stub- 
born, contrary—Mother’s proud of you.” Life 
would be very simple for parents if these were 
the qualities we desired in our children. But actu- 
ally, helping children to modify these very tenden- 
cies and at the same time keeping their marriage 
—oand the children—happy is one of the hardest 
tasks of human parents. The happy family is not 
one without problems but one in which husband, 
wife, and children: have learned how to solve 
mutually the problems that are common to prac- 
tically all families. 

Happiness seems to be the one thing every 
human being desires—happiness in marriage and 
in all life’s experiences. We now know that the 
happy, mature person is the person whose basic 
emotional needs are satisfactorily met. Let us dis- 
cuss some of these emotional needs as they are 
related to success in marriage and the bringing up 
of children. 

Affection is probably the most important of all. 
Lacking affection, we are likely to feel irritable or 


CARTOON in Duvall and Hill’s When You 
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depressed. This unfortunately makes us act in | 


such a way that our need for affection is not likely 
to be met except by someone who understands and 
cares deeply. The mother who has such insight 
may say, instead of scolding, “Why, Johnnie, dear, 
what’s the matter?” A three-year-old child asked 
not long ago, “Daddy, you love us even when we 
are bad, don’t you?” 

Children need love—and so do adults. But in 
the process of growing up there comes a time 
when it is not enough to be loved; we must de- 
velop the capacity to love others. The child who is 
not loved seldom develops this capacity. And be- 
cause adults need love in order to love their chil- 
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N THE good old days, which 
| were in many ways less good 
than we sometimes imagine, it 
was taken for granted that a 
child in the home would natu- 
rally bring husband and wife to- 
gether. We know now that un- 
less both husband and wife are 
emotionally mature, the coming 
of children may have exactly the 
opposite effect. What can be 
done to make sure that the life 
and love of the family will be 
deepened and enriched as the 
children develop into maturity? 





dren, one of the most important emo- 
tional functions of the father is to 
love his wife. When she is secure in 
his love and devotion, she can make 
her child secure. 

Where there is no reciprocal love 
between husband and wife, either 
may resent the attention and affec- 
tio the other gives to their child, 
and either or both may jealously 
strive to get that child’s affection. 
When the mother lavishes attention on a young- 
ster as a lonesome little girl plays with her doll, 
the father may come to feel—and to be—an out- 
sider in his own home. 

Fortunately the unfolding personality of a child 
usually stimulates affection and even increases 
the capacity for love in both parents. Love is a 
magic thing. The more we give, the more we have 
to give. Love for children helps most adults to 
grow in their love for each other and all mankind. 
. Satisfaction of the ego is the second great emo- 
tional need. Children may contribute either whole- 
somely or unwholesomely to the development of 
either parent’s ego. A child grows so rapidly, his 
potentialities come to light so steadily that par- 
ents feel a real sense of achievement as they watch 
the growth and change. The importance of their 
own part in the child’s development not only 
makes their role a significant one but gives mean- 
Ing and stability to life. 

The adult with children often has a more en- 
during sense of time than has the childless adult. 

ing a parent, he is more appreciative of his own 
parents, and, having children, he sees in the fu- 
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ture a more vital importance. For his children’s 
sake he must try to make the world a better place. 


To the degree that our egos get satisfaction out of 
“we” rather than “I,’’ out of power with rather than 
power over people, out of being liked by people rather than 
being impressive—to that degree do children make for 
increasing enrichment. But if we have rigid, preconceived 
ideas of the kind of children we want it is harder to ac- 
cept them as they are. If we want a little blonde girl we 
can dress up or a little boy who will become a great 
surgeon, we are likely to be frustrated. 

Parents with tender egos are also hurt when a child, 
at various times, likes one parent better than the other 
and says so. Most of us recognize this as normal and take 
it in stride. Yet if we are insecure we may react with 
hostility toward either the child or the preferred parent. 

Discipline constitutes a special hazard for mothers 
and fathers in this situation. They have difficulty in guid- 
ing wisely and in giving the child both firmness and affec- 
tion. Instead they are likely to insist upon rigid obedi- 
ence. Sometimes they cannot agree between themselves 
on the sort of discipline to maintain. To each the other’s 
discipline seems unreasonably severe or inexcusably lax. 
More than one unstable marriage has gone on the rocks 
because parents have not learned how to cooperate or 
how to enlist the child’s cooperation. 

Confidence is the third great emotional need. 


Our confidence grows as we grow in ability to ad- 
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just ourselves to the demands made upon us. Chil- 
dren, with their many demands, complicate life. 
Yet this added complexity can bring us a new flex- 
ibility, as we adjust to their changing needs, and 
a new enjoyment, as we observe each progressive 
stage in their many-sided development. 


But suppose a mother is herself spoiled, used to letting 
others do all the adjusting. To her the child is a continual 
problem. The more she is irritated at the demands he 
makes on her by his early waking, bed wetting, or diges- 
tive disturbances, the more quickly he learns that these 
are effective weapons in a battle for selfhood. Any one of 
them, therefore, may become a permanent pattern of 
behavior instead of a temporary phase. 


We are usually maladjusted to the degree that 
we are unable to accept responsibility for our own 
behavior. Though accustomed to blaming things 
on others, the maladjusted parent unconsciously 
discovers that little can be gained by blaming the 
child. There is then a dangerous tendency to start 
blaming the other parent for the child’s behavior. 
In this situation the child soon learns to play one 
parent off against the other and, lacking normal 
praise and affection, finds satisfaction for his ego 
in this struggle for power. On the other hand, real 
affection between parents, appreciation of the fact 
that each is doing the best he can, and a mutual 
attempt to cooperate rather than criticize would 
do much to improve relations. 


The Enjoyment of Children 


FOURTH need of all human beings is a sense of 

humor. Most of us tend to take ourselves too 
seriously. Having been brought up to strive for 
perfection, we are unable to accept the fact that 
we are imperfect beings operating in a very im- 
perfect world. The more we tend toward perfec- 
tionism, the more trouble we are likely to have 
with our children. No parent would think of pun- 
ishing a child just learning to walk for tripping 
over the edge of the rug, but the perfectionist will 
often scold that same child when he makes some 
social blunder in learning to get along in a group. 
Children lack the emotional control to behave all 
the time as adults would like them to. If we try to 
enforce perfect behavior, both we and they will 
be frustrated. 

For parents a sense of humor is indispensable. 
Children thrive on the light touch, and irritations 
and tensions are most wholesomely relieved by 
laughter. Children themselves can be a delightful 
source of original and natural humor with their 
frank comments, their many questions, and their 
inconsistent acts. It has been said that the great- 
est thing we can do for our youngsters is to enjoy 
them, and certainly the ability to do so is one of 
the best tests of our genuine love for them. 
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“Kidding” and teasing by husband, wife or 
child may indicate mild irritation. It should ny 
be taken seriously, but on the other hand it should 
not be completely ignored. Children who nee 3: 
fection and appreciation frequently seek attention 
by teasing, but the insecure parent will not recog. 
nize the underlying motive and may lose his ten, 
per. We must learn to laugh first at ourselves, Qn, 
of the chief characteristics of the neurotic person 
is the absence of a sense of humor. He has 1, 
safety valve to let off steam or tensions. 


The Spirit’s Growth 


pw and finally, each human being has a great 
spiritual need. Persons suffering from spirit. 
ual starvation have somehow failed to discover y 
reverence for life and for the personalities of oth. 
ers. To these immature adults the coming of chil. 
dren may make life a trap. Caught in a job that 
has no meaning, slaves to a household routine that 
offers no release, living in a family that has m 
love, they find existence too much to bear. 

Yet children offer one of our most vital oppor. 
tunities for spiritual growth. A mother, fondling 
her child, took his chubby hands in hers and kissed 
them. “You little saint,” she murmured. “Momny, 
what’s a little saint?” he asked. Into her mind 
flashed the picture of a stained-glass window in 
the chapel. “A little saint,” she replied, “is a 
child with the light shining through.” 

Children can actually make or break a mar. 
riage. If we recognize that our difficulties, even 
though they are emotional blocks within ourselves, 
are blocks on which we may climb upward toward 
a satisfying adulthood, then we shall discover the 
thrill of growing with our children, and parent- 
hood will be an increasingly joyous experience. 
And when, despite our best efforts, we are unable 
to achieve a sense of satisfaction in our accom- 
plishments as husbands, wives, or parents, we 
need not accept defeat. We can always seek the 
help that society is more and more able and will- 
ing to give. Marriage counseling services, child 
guidance clinics, and family service agencies, as 
well as the counsel available from ministers, psy- 
chologists, and psychiatrists, increase every year 
in abundance, availability, and effectiveness. Any 
health agency can direct us to the help we need. 


Let us, then, do our utmost to build an affec- } 


tionate and understanding relationship with ou 
children; to give them a sense of the wonder of 
life because we reverence them as a part of life; 
and to become, as Khalil Gibran suggests, the sta- 
ble bows from which they are shot forth as arrows 
into life. In the doing of these three things we 
shall find that elusive thing called happiness. And 
so shall our children find it, too. 
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CITIZENSHIP IN THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 








WILLIAM 


ORE effective education in citizenship is 
one of the imperative needs of con- 
temporary society. Indeed many persons 
regard the development of good citizenship as the 
all-important and all-embracing goal of modern 
education. It is recognized, however, that the de- 
velopment of civic competence is a continuous 
process throughout life, fostered by the informal 
influences of home and community as well as by 


the formal school program. 


Until recently citizenship education was usually 
thought of and described as “preparation for 
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citizenship.” Today the schools are putting in- 
creasing stress upon “citizenship experience.” 
This is a significant change of emphasis. Only by 
helping youth to acquire the habits and skills 
needed to solve the problems of living together 
can we hope to make citizenship education effec- 
tive. Democratic citizenship must become a way 
of life for youth during the formative years. 
And it is the responsibility of the home, the school, 
and the community to bring this about. 

Citizenship, according to the modern interpreta- 
tion, is a positive quality implying not only 
knowledge of law and obedi- 
ence to it, but also respect for 
the processes of law and the 
ability to identify oneself with 
lawmaking and law enforce- 
ment. It is tested by a person’s 
daily approach to problems 
connected with his rights and 
obligations, to experiences re- 
quiring a high degree of self- 
discipline and social com- 
petence, to situations compli- 
cated by human relationships, 
and to choices calling for in- 
telligent recognition of their 
consequences. 

Certainly this concept of 
citizenship places new de- 
mands upon the program of 
citizenship education. No 
longer is it enough to teach 
pupils how to vote or even to 
impress upon them the obliga- 
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tion to vote. The habits of thought and action 
that are fundamental to the citizen who intelli- 
gently and wisely uses his right to vote cannot be 
learned from books alone. High school and college 
life should be so organized that students will be- 
come actively interested in securing good candi- 
dates for class offices, support the efforts of 
worthy leaders, and discover for themselves how 
to reach satisfactory decisions cooperatively. 

The American people delegate to their boards 
of education, their administrators, and their 
teachers the responsibility for the operation of 
the schools much as they delegate powers of gov- 
ernment to their elected representatives in Con- 
gress. It is understood that the school system 
should be democratic in principle and practice. 
This implies that students should be free from 
dictatorial influences and taught to accept re- 
sponsibility. Since citizenship education has little 
opportunity to flourish in an atmosphere that 
negates the basic principles of desirable human 
relationships, it is well to consider school prac- 
tices in this respect. 


Reshaping the Curriculum 


O™ of the most important objectives of the 
social studies program in the school curric- 
ulum is to develop the knowledge and skills essen- 
tial to citizenship. In the past, the program in 
this area has consisted mainly of history courses 
in sequence (ancient, medieval, modern, and 
American) and civics. More recently several other 
courses have been added, notably economics, so- 
ciology, world problems, problems of democracy. 
Yet, despite the expanding number of subjects, 
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recent investigations have disclose 
serious inadequacies in studenty 
knowledge and attitudes, Clearly 
the encyclopedic approach to his. 
tory and other social studies has 
not yielded results proportiona] to 
the time and effort expended, 

Challenged by these findings 
many schools are earnestly seeking 
to reorganize their programs, ¢. 
deavoring to discover how the ¢op. 
tent of social studies courses can je 
used more realistically in citizen. 
ship education. The traditional ge. 
quence of history courses is gradu. 
ally being abandoned in favor of 
world history and American his. 
tory. Relatively more attention js 
being given to the social and eo. 
nomic aspects of history and legs to 
the military. Although the impor- 
tance of historical perspective jg 
widely accepted, the present tendency is toward 
greater concern with the contemporary scene, Par. 
ticularly promising is the recent emphasis upon 
movements rather than upon isolated events and 
upon geography in its relation to history. 

Modern courses in civics stress not only the ac 
quisition of civic information and skills but also 
willingness to accept civic responsibilities. Stu. 
dents learn the demands of good citizenship in the 
home, in the world of work, and in personal life as 
well as in the more formal processes of govern- 
ment. New importance is being attached to the. 
study of the great documents of American history, 
such as the Mayflower Compact, the Declaration 
of Independence, and the Constitution. 


Harvest from Every Field 


LL subjects of the school curriculum should, in 
fact, contribute to the attainment of the cit- 
izenship objective. The language arts should help 
young people to express themselves in ways that 
are essential in democratic life. They should learn 
how to lead discussions, how to gather and present 
pertinent data, and how to communicate ideas 
clearly and objectively. Through commercial sub- 
jects, shop courses, and the industrial arts, stu- 
dents have many chances to recognize the dignity 
of all types of useful work and the interdepend- 
ence of workers. By planning activities together 
they learn to avoid overlapping of effort and waste 
of materials. And if their instruction is in good 
hands, they are given broad opportunities to use 
acquired skills in projects that are socially useful. 
Music, art, and literature should emphasize the 
development of such desirable social emotions as 
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sympathy for others, patriotism, loyalty, and ap- 
preciation for the contributions of people of other 
races and nationalities. Science and mathematics 
aan strengthen citizenship education by providing 
practice in critical thinking, in the scientific 
method, and in solving the problems of contem- 
porary life related to health, control of environ- 
ment, and consumer needs. 


Desirable Disciplines 


veN the methods used in guiding children’s 
learning can contribute greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of citizenship education. Dictatorial 
methods fail to develop such essential qualities as 
resourcefulness, self-reliance, and self-discipline. 
Under their teachers’ skillful direction boys and 
girls should be given increasing responsibility in 
planning and carrying on appropriate learning 
activities and in formulating policies related to 
good behavior. Moreover, they should have ample 
practice in committee work and group projects. 
The teacher who uses modern methods will seek 
to cultivate critical thinking. He will use wide- 
ranging reading materials, the radio, and the 
movies to present conflicting opinions on pertinent 
subjects. He will encourage his pupils to discrimi- 
nate among values, to analyze assumptions, to 
detect hidden propaganda. He will give them 
many opportunities to interpret factual data, 
make relevant judgments, and formulate valid 
reasons for what they believe and what they do. 
Every learning situation, in short, should be- 
come a laboratory for the practice of good citizen- 
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ship. Respect for the human personality, regard 
for the rights of others, concern for the common 
good—these are characteristics that should be ex- 
emplified in every classroom. The right of free- 
dom of speech, for example, should be exercised 
with due regard for the obligations inherent in it. 
The kind of discipline essential for democratic 
citizenship can be nourished in any group. Free 
men in a free society must exhibit genuine willing- 
ness to subordinate immediate advantage to future 
good, a readiness to accept responsibility, and an 
ability to work for the attainment of socially de- 
sirable goals. In this basic truth lies the clue to 
what the schools are seeking. 


Toward Competence in Civic Life 


IX order to make citizenship education effective, 
the home, the school, and the community must 
become laboratories where desirable attitudes and 
behavior are fostered and strengthened. Most 
schools provide many activities outside the class- 
room through which social competency can be de- 
veloped. For example, assemblies have been suc- 
cessfully used as public forums—as town meetings 
where the entire school discusses pertinent ques- 
tions. Similarly student government organizations 
and student clubs encourage students to work out 
problems and to profit from their own mistakes. 

Recently the possibilities of service activities in 
citizenship education have been explored. The stu- 
dent who serves his school in the safety patrol or 
as an assistant in a laboratory, office, or library 
gains a feeling of personal significance. More- 
over, the responsibilities he assumes give him a 
sense of belonging and increase his loyalty to the 
school. He learns to sacrifice for the common good. 

Many schools are not only using the resources 
of the home and community to vitalize citizen- 
ship education. They are urging students to take 
part in meaningful and challenging activities out- 
side the school, activities that will help induct 
them into the wider social group. Studies show 
that young people are often woefully ignorant of 
the needs, characteristics, and resources of their 
own communities. Their apparent indifference to 
its problems may result from such ignorance or 
from the fact that they are rarely permitted or 
encouraged to share in community enterprises. 

Some communities do give youth a chance to 
contribute to the general welfare through youth- 
serving organizations associated with various 
community agencies. In other places students as- 
sist with community surveys, publicity campaigns, 
and projects for civic improvement. Boys and 
girls have much to offer the community. Likewise 
the community can become a positive force in 
citizenship education for youth. 
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community is the superintendent of schools. 
More than any other single individual he is 
responsible for policies and practices that deter- 
mine the well-being of the community through the 
educational opportunities and services it offers to 
its children. Upon the superintendent rest many 
and varied responsibilities, because building, 
maintaining, and administering a school system is 
a complicated process. Moreover, those who are 
responsible for the direction of children’s educa- 
tion must continue to develop along with growing 
and changing educational concepts. Upon the par- 
ents of the community lies the responsibility for 
seeing that the head of the school system to which 
they entrust their children is an intelligent, com- 
petent educator, constantly alert and responsive 
to new knowledge and practices that will improve 
the schools and schooling of boys and girls. 
Major changes in traditional methods of edu- 
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cating and training children, both at school and at 
home, are implicit in the new knowledge of chil 
development emerging from research of recent 
years. Those who guide children must be familiar 
with the facts now available to help in the under. 
standing of growing boys and girls. As research 
workers continue to discover and explore new 
areas, pushing the boundary lines of our knowl. 
edge a little farther back into the wilderness of 
our ignorance, parents and teachers must strive 
continuously to keep abreast of these explorations, 
The challenge is especially great today when the 
need to develop stable and adjustable personalities 
is intensified by the unstable situation in the world, 

The superintendent of schools must meet this 
challenge, and parents must give him support in 
his efforts to do so. That the alert, intelligent su- 
perintendent is eager to meet it is evidenced by 
the fact that in each of the three regional meet- 
ings of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, held last winter in Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco, one session was devoted 
to the subject “What Does the School Superin- 
tendent Need To Know About Child Growth and 
Development?” That the superintendents them- 
selves asked to have this topic discussed at their 
annual meetings is a most encouraging step for- 
ward in American education. 

The writer of this article was one of the spe- 
cialists in child development and guidance who 
were invited to present their viewpoints to the 
administrators who met in St. Louis. Just as she 
welcomed that opportunity, so she now welcomes 
your editor’s invitation to tell you, in abbreviated 
form, what she told them. She is doing so because 
it is vitally important that you as parents support 
the forward-looking superintendents who are 
striving to put new knowledge and concepts into 
practice in your schools. 


Norms and Nature 


wae the superintendent of schools has the 
major responsibility for the entire school pro- 
gram, he needs to be familiar with the facts that 
outstanding research has established in regard to 
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children’s growth—physical, mental, social, and 
emotional. He should know the norms indicating 
how children grow and should be aware of the 
“normal” deviations from the norms. 

Research has shown, for example, that among 
a group of so-called normal children of the same 
chronological age there is likely to be a five-year 
range of development in any aspect of their 
growth. The norm of reading achievement for a 
child in the middle of the third grade would be 3.5, 
but one would expect to find in any third-grade 
classroom some children still reading at the be- 
ginning first-grade level and others successfully 
reading materials designed for fifth-grade pupils. 
To say that a trait or an accomplishment is nor- 
mal for a certain age does not mean that it occurs 
universally, even in children who are considered 
normal for that age. Those who deal with chil- 
dren need, therefore, to be sensitive to the value 
and the undesirable use of norms. They should 
realize that norm is a statistical, not a moral, term 
when they deal with a child who is below the 
norms of achievement for his age group or grade. 

The superintendent needs to know also that 
every child has his own unique pattern of growth, 
even though the sequence of development is almost 
always the same, and that the ways in which chil- 
dren differ are at least as important as the ways 
in which they are alike. Furthermore, there is 
considerable research 
indicating that many 
types of differences 
among children tend to 
increase with age. For 
example, differences in 
school achievement be- 
tween slow-learning 
and bright children 
tend to widen as they go 
through school. Impli- 
cations of individual 
differences vary from 
child to child and situa- 
tion to situation, and 
the school superintend- 
ent needs to be fully 
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HE school superintendent’s responsibili- 

ties call for competence in many things, 
not least of all in understanding the child. 
For this he depends on the help of specialists. 
But he himself must be familiar enough with 
the findings of research to be able to deter- 
mine wisely the educational policies and 
practices of his schools. No one realizes this 
better than does the alert superintendent. 
And when he is supported by informed par- 
ents upon whose cooperation he can de- 
pend, educational progress becomes assured. 








aware of them. Each child’s readiness for certain 
types of learning is closely related to questions of 
norms and differences, and the implications of 
readiness or nonreadiness must be considered in 
each case. 

Although psychiatry and psychology have clear- 
ly established the importance of the preschool 
years as the period in which foundations of later 
personality and behavior traits are established, 
most schools still take little or no advantage of 
this significant discovery. Under the leadership of 
their superintendents they should extend their 
guidance and parent education services downward 
to these early years as 
a service both to their 
future patrons and to 
themselves. 

As we consider these 
cardinal facts in broad 
terms that recognize all 
aspects of child devel- 
opment, it is essential 
that none of us lose 
sight of the importance 
of how children learn at 
various ages. The so- 
called traditional school 
considered few aspects 
of growth other than 
learning. Today there 
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may be danger of giving too little attention to the 
learning aspects when so many phases of growth 
claim our attention. Especially should the super- 
intendent know how children learn to think and 
to solve problems as preparation for taking their 
place in a problem-solving world. 

Then, too, since the superintendent has the 
major responsibility for the guidance program 
and the curriculum of the school, he needs to be 
aware of the developmental tasks and the individ- 
ual needs of children, as these have been revealed 
by studies of child growth and development. In 
fact, it is important that all who deal with chil- 
dren learn to understand their basic needs—for 
feelings of security, feelings of adequacy; for ex- 
periencing a balanced measure of success and 
failure as they go through life. Another basic 
need is that training in discipline and in freedom 
be integrated into each child’s pattern of growth 
and development. 


All of a Piece 


ype scientific approach to the study and under- 
standing of human behavior is based on the rec- 
ognized fact that behavior is a symptom for which 
we seek to understand the cause. The superin- 
tendent is responsible for seeing that this ap- 
proach to the study of children’s behavior is char- 
acteristic of his school system. He should make 
sure that his staff members as well as the parents 
of his community are aware that there are almost 
always “constellations” of causes, rather than one 
single cause, underlying the factors that produce 
behavior. 

In seeking to deal with behavior in terms of 
cause, the superintendent needs to know which 
problems are common (in fact, even normal) for 
various age levels. He should know which prob- 
lems are not common and need special study and 
handling. There is sufficient knowledge of child 
development today, although much is still un- 
known, to help superintendents understand the 
significance of various kinds of problems and to 
suggest wise methods of dealing with them. 

The important role that pupils’ records and 
methods of reporting pupils’ progress can play in 
child growth and development is information in- 
dispensable to the intelligent superintendent. Like- 
wise he needs to be increasingly aware of the 
value of the case study. This longitudinal ap- 
proach to the understanding of a child in terms of 
his life history has merits that are no less essential 
than the cross-sectional studies of a whole age 
group that have been more common in education. 

The superintendent should be cognizant of the 
fact that any actual separation of one period of 
life from another is artificial. All guidance is of 
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one piece, so to speak, forming a “circle of guid. 
ance,” each segment interrelated with all the oth. 
ers. One cannot deal with the young child Without 
dealing with the adults responsible for his Up. 
bringing; they in turn deal with him in Ways 
largely determined by their experiences jn thei 
own early childhood. What they do to him will 
affect what he as an adult will do to the children 
he eventually undertakes to rear. 

So there is established an endless cycle—g 4). 
namic, continuous process. Here is a child grow. 
ing up, responding to the situations that adults 
create for him; then he is an adult—creating th 
next generation. Just as one may stop a movie 
and obtain a “still,” one may momentarily stop 
this dynamic, cyclical process and see the whole 
circle whose segments are periods of life—pre. 
school, elementary school, high school, college, ang 
adult years. One cannot guide the preschool and 
elementary school child unless one has sufficient 
understanding of the adolescent and adult years 
to be able to evaluate the experiences of these 
earlier periods in terms of their possible effects on 
the later ones. 

For practical reasons most of us deal especially, 
at any specific time, with one or another age level. 
But if one is to work wisely and effectively one 
must always see that area against the background 
of the total circle into which it must be integrated 
and of which it is only a segment. This moving- 
cycle concept indicates the interrelationship of 
generation after generation and brings out the 
role of parent education in the school program. 


Partners in the Process 


pig of all, the superintendent of schools must 
take into account the interpersonal relations 
that are being increasingly recognized as vital 
forces in our world. He should learn what is 
known about interpersonal relations among chil- 
dren and at various age levels. These include the 
child’s relationships with his parents, his teach- 
ers, and his peers. 7 

Let no one misunderstand; the superintendent 
is not expected to be a specialist in child develop- 
ment. The specific applications and implications 
of the principles and facts of child development 
are not for him to work out. He will provide in- 
service training for members of his staff or will 
bring in consultants to integrate the principles 
and practices of child development into the pro- 
gram of his schools. Fundamentally, however, it 
is the superintendent’s viewpoint that pervades 
the school. He must be continuously aware of such 
concepts as we have described if his schools are 
to give the best possible service to children in 
our modern world. 
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NEWSFRONT 








Teachers Take Aim.— What is good teaching? Accord- 
ing to the yearbook of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development it consists in pursuing 
these seven objectives: (1) fostering security and satis- 
faction; (2) promoting cooperative learning; (3) helping 
pupils develop self-direction; (4) fostering creativeness; 
(5) helping pupils develop values; (6) providing oppor- 
tunities for social action; and (7) helping pupils evaluate 
learning. 


Why Marry?— “Get married and live longer’’ seems to 
besound advice. A recent article in Hygeia, health maga- 
zine of the American Medical Association, asserts that 
bachelors, spinsters, the widowed, and the divorced die 
sooner, have more nervous breakdowns, fall victims to 
more dread diseases, and have more accidents than do 
married persons. 


May Days and Weeks.— This month is one long cele- 
bration, beginning with Child Health Day on May 1 and 
ending with Memorial Day. In addition to Mother’s 
Day, 1 Am an American Day, and Easter there are Boys 
and Girls Week, observed from April 30 to May 7, and 
Poa and Inter-American Music Week, May 1 to 
May 8. 


All-round Medical Men.—The first meeting of the 
American Academy of General Practice held recently in 
Cincinnati attracted 3,500 family doctors from all parts 
of the country. Considering themselves the public’s first 
line of medical defense, the general practitioners have or- 
ganized to improve their standards and skills and to re- 
awaken the American people to a realization of their im- 
portance in the community. 


Washed by Sound.—At some future day washing ma- 
chines will launder clothes by sound wave instead of 
electric power. That is the prophecy of an experimenter 
in ultrasonics, the new science of sound one can’t hear. 
The idea is that sound vibrations—running to more than 
3,500,000 a second—would force the water and cleansing 
agent through cloth so fast that the material would come 
out perfectly clean in no time at all. 


Atoms Everywhere.—In White Plains, New York, high 
school students are taking part in one of the most com- 
prehensive study programs on the atom ever instituted in 
a secondary school. Not only do top scientists demon- 
strate in the assembly hall how the atom is split but a 
study of the atom is carried on in chemistry, physics, 
algebra, journalism, and art classes. Now some 300 other 
high schools are adopting the White Plains way. 


- ses and Better.—Professor Arthur Heilman of 
ichigan State College says that an educated adult is 
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wasting time if he reads fewer than 250 words a minute of 
ordinary printed matter. He recommends these rules for 
slow readers: (1) Strive to read by sentences or groups of 
words instead of word by word. (2) Avoid moving the 
lips. (3) Avoid looking back over words you have just 
read. (4) Concentrate on what you are reading. (5) Avoid 
projecting your own ideas into what you read. (6) Try to 
adjust your reading speed to the type and difficulty of 
your material. 


No Home Town.—Nearly a million children belong 
to families that have no fixed residence but follow the 
crops from place to place. As a result these children spend 
a few weeks at a time in perhaps half a dozen schools every 
year. What schools they do attend are likely to be over- 
crowded and understaffed and therefore poorly equipped 
to handle the special problems of the youthful migrants. 
The best hope for both the children and their country 
appears to lie in federal aid for education. 


Mothers’ Risk Reduced.—The maternal mortality 
rate in this country has hit a record low, but the risk of 
childbearing for nonwhite races here is still three times 
that for white women. In 1947, the U.S. Public Health 
Service estimates, the rate for white women was 1.1 for 
each 1,000 live births and for nonwhite women 3.3, as 
compared with 5.6 and 9.7, respectively, in 1933. 


It’s Up to the Women.—German women, who today 
outnumber the men 60 to 40, should be helped to take 
over political responsibility for their country. So advises 
Pauline E. Mandigo, public relations consultant, after 
a three months’ study for the U.S. Military Govern- 
ment’s Educational and Cultural Relations Division. 
Miss Mandigo believes that German women have less to 
unlearn politically than have the men. 


Up in the Air.— Hereafter would-be Newtons may have 
to find their inspiration elsewhere than under an apple 
tree. At least that may soon be true in modern England 
where a new chemical process to keep apples from falling 
will be exhibited at the British Industries Fair opening 
this month. Chemists claim that coating the stem of the 
fruit with a solution will prevent premature formation of 
the so-called separation (or absciss) layer that causes 
the apple to break off and fall—sometimes on geniuses. 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name 
and address on this issue of the magazine are 6-49, 
this means that your subscription will expire with the 
June National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you re- 
new it now to avoid delay in receiving the September 
issue. Send one dollar to the National Parent-Teacher, 
600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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MERICAN communities teem with organi- 


zations. There are clubs and societies 
and circles and lodges and sisterhoods and 
associations and auxiliaries and unions, and 
they’re all reached by the spotlight of Mrs. 
Overstreet’s analysis and understanding. How 
many of them bear the marks of maturity? 











N a recent Sunday comic section, Skeets—who 
might be anybody’s nine- or ten-year-old son 
—runs into one of the typical creations of boy- 

hood, a mysterious club called the Bobtail Bear- 
cats’ Athletic and Cookie Club. This organization, 
in the words of its president and treasurer, Cue- 
ball Benson, is “very exclusive . . . top-drawer 
stuff . . . hard to get into, if you know what I 
mean.” 

That description is enough to make Skeets, 
when the chance comes, hand over his own quarter 
for membership. He does not ask who else be- 
longs or what the club is for. The fact that it is 
exclusive is enough to send him off eagerly think- 
ing to himself “Say! Maybe J can join!” What he 
is tacitly saying is that maybe he can, through 
this “top-drawer” club, make a satisfying gift to 
his own ego, prove himself one of the elect. 

It would not occur to Skeets—or, probably, to 
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EXCLUSIVE 


any other member of his age group, boy or girl— 
to put such an abstruse interpretation upon an act 
that for him was as natural as breathing. An ex- 
clusive club was, by definition, one that would 
make him feel either in or out. If such an organi- 
zation existed among the neighborhood boys who 
made up for him the all-important human society, 
his own self-confidence and prestige could not 
avoid being touched by its existence. 

He could add his membership in this club to the 
other possessions which he called his own and 
from which he drew reassurance in time of need. 
He could cherish the thought of it, much as his 
fingers were accustomed to seek and cherish a fa- 
vorite marble or jackknife that he carried around 
in his pocket. He could emphasize the in-ness of 
his own position by mysterious signs and pass 
words and cryptic references to meeting places— 
thereby emphasizing by contrast the out-ness of 
those who did not belong. Or he could be one of 
those who were outside, condemned to feel his face 
and muscles go stiff with repeated brave shows of 
indifference. 

Once the club was known to exist, for Skeets 
the only alternatives would be to be among the 
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BONARO W. 
OVERSTREET 


wreluding or among the excluded. The choice 
would seem to him as obvious as that two and two 
make four. Any dub could decide that; no one 
would choose to be left out. 

The choice would seem obvious for a very simple 
reason: Skeets was immature, not mature. He was 
a boy, not a man. He was immature in his per- 
gective, in his imagination about other people’s 
feelings, in his sense of social cause and effect, in 
his spiritual independence. Also he was immature 
in his self-confidence, often painfully so. He could 
not afford to expose his ego to any more em- 
harrassments than day-by-day life thrust upon it. 
He could not afford to deny that ego all the addi- 
tinal supports that offered themselves. He was 


cause it is, in Cue-ball’s words, “very exclusive 
. . . top-drawer stuff . . . hard to get into,” then 
he is still a child. 

He is still a child in several profound respects. 
For one thing, he has not yet consolidated in his 
life what the psychologists call “object interest,” 
a power to sink his ego-concern in some outside 
relationship that is valued for its inherent char- 
acter. For another thing, he is not yet mature 
enough in social imagination to refuse to gain 
ego-satisfaction from other people’s feeling of 
being left out. Finally, he is still a child in his need 
to bolster his self-confidence from the outside— 
by the “right” memberships, by the “right” pos- 
sessions, by being seen with the “right” people. 

I suppose that few among us ever fully outgrow 
their childish taste for exclusiveness, the tingling 
pleasure they get from being in where others 








AND INCLUSIVE 
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yuld 

Ani- 

who 

ety, 

not | achild; he thought as a child, and he spoke as a rete arn 

child. The time was still far ahead when he would 

the } have the insight and the independence to put . 

and | away childish things, among them the artificial are out. Few outgrow it, perhaps, because only a 
ed. | ego-satisfaction of being exclusive. few among us ever experience a deep inner 
his security—a conviction of our own worth that is 
fa- Immaturity Unmasked also a conviction of the worth of every man. Those 
ind 


who do thus mature, however, are the happy and 
the free. They taste the peace that passes under- 
standing, the great peace of self-respect and of 
being with their human fellows rather than 
against them. 

From such as these—from the sheer contagion 
of their courtesy to man—we can learn how petty 
are the satisfactions of exclusiveness as compared 
with the satisfactions of inclusiveness. We can 
gain new incentive to judge our own memberships 
by some standard more basic than our pride in 


of | pei perhaps overexplored this incident in 
Skeets’ life, but I have done so for what seems 
to me a good reason. His immediate, undis- 
of | ¢riminating, ego-centered response to the mysteri- 
of | ous club throws sharp and revealing light upon 
the psychology of exclusiveness. 
of A person may be forty-nine instead of nine, 
but if an organization is important to him not 
because of its program and not because he enjoys 
the other members as individuals but simply be- 
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being in where others are out. The high art of 
belonging means the art of belonging to that 
which asks of us high service to high values. It 
does not mean the pseudo art of compensating 
for childish limitations within ourselves by adding 
“prestige” memberships. 


Exclusion Minus Exclusiveness 


: say that groups that are proud of their ez- 
clusiveness are psychologically immature is not 
to label as immature all groups that have limited 
memberships. There are, in fact, various mature 
and legitimate reasons for such limitation. 

Many groups, for example, will take in only a 
certain number of members because they have 
good cause to believe that an increase in numbers 
would mean some decrease in the effectiveness of 
the group. In one western community not long ago 
a woman with whom I was talking angrily de- 
nounced as snobbish a certain study club that had 
resolutely set itself against various pressures to 
expand its membership. As I inquired around, I 
could find no fair reason for her anger. The club 
president, I learned, had offered to give all pos- 
sible help to any similar group that might be 
started in the community. But she and her com- 
mittee felt, with sound cause, that since the very 
strength of their organization lay in the regular 
active participation of all members, they could not 
take in added numbers without diluting the ex- 
perience of every individual. Here, surely, is a 
good reason for limited membership, and in no 
sense does it connote snobbishness. 

Many groups, again, set fixed qualifications for 
membership without being psychologically exclu- 
sive. Members may qualify by 
competence—by the amount of 
training they have in some par- 
ticular field. In other groups 
they may qualify by some shared 
experience. Among aviators 
there is the Caterpillar Club, 
made up of those who have had 
to bail out, make a descent by 
parachute. In yet other groups 
membership candidates may 
qualify by age. We have, for ex- 
ample, teen-age clubs, clubs for 
men and women past forty, past 
fifty, past sixty-five. 

The setting of qualifications, 
then, must not be automatically 
counted a mark of exclusiveness. 
Such groups as these become ex- 
clusive, in our psychological 
sense, only if they shut out those 
who meet all qualifications and 
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are of good individual character and personajy 
but are not wanted because of their race, religion 
or social or economic status. When we find g won 
violating its own code and digging up some art. 
ficial reason to keep someone out who meets al 
its objective standards, we may justly suspect 
of psychological immaturity. 

Then there are all the groups that limit their 
membership to those of like interest and of like 
faith. The chess club does not admit a person yh, 
has never played chess and who does not intend t) 
learn. The P.T.A. expects that those who join yj 
bring with them some sincere concern about th 
welfare of children. A church feels that it has, 
right to ask whether those who seek membershiy 
accept its basic beliefs. It becomes exclusive only 
if, mistaking itself for a club of the socially ela 
it discourages the attendance of individuals wh 
do accept those beliefs but do not live in th 
“right” neighborhood or do not have the “right” 
skin color. 

The point we have been trying to make is essen. 
tially simple. If a group is chiefly proud of its 
power to keep people out, to be very select, it is 
exclusive in spirit, and the chances are it is pyy- 
chologically immature. If a group is chiefly proud 
of its work and of its power to draw more and 
more people into an understanding of that work, 
it may set up special qualifications for member. 
ship, but it is not exclusive in spirit. 

And as we dig more deeply into the whole art 
of belonging we find that we need, as a measure 
of our own maturity, to appraise the various 
groups to which we belong in terms of their 
bases for membership. 








© Three Lions-Picko 
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@ My daughter shows unusual ability in music and 
would like to attend a music camp this summer in 
order to combine outdoor life with further instruc- 
tion in music. What camps might we consider for 


her?—G. C. 


ou have a fairly wide choice because camps of 
Yinis type have increased since the war. The 
March-April issue of The Instrumentalist lists and 
gives facts (courses, length, opening date, tuition, 
private lessons, and so on) about ten summer 
music camps. In the East, for example, you will 
find Deerwood-Adirondack; in the West there is 
Arrowbear. Oldest of these is the National Mu- 
sic Camp at Interlochen, Michigan. It offers work 
to separate age groups, ranging from young chil- 
dren through teacher training students. In addi- 
tion to instruction in both instrumental and choral 
music it also includes work in dramatics, radio, 
the dance, and art. 

Don’t overlook the music camps or clinics con- 
ducted by universities and colleges. These too are 
listed in The Instrumentalist. Many invite high 
school students. 


My own daughter has attended the National Music 
Camp, and my family and I have spent three sum- 
mers at Interlochen. I can think of no more delight- 
ful way to fill the vacation weeks. The continuous 
round of concerts, music talk, and music practice adds up 
to an intensive introduction to music. You actually be- 
come saturated with it. 

At Interlochen—and I presume elsewhere—there is 
almost no problem of “getting Susie to practice.’’ Every- 
one wants to make music, better and better music. The 
National Music Camp finds a tendency toward overwork 
one of its chief problems. In fact, the directors may still 
have the rule that everyone must stop practicing at four 
in the afternoon and go for a swim or play tennis. 
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® The pupils in my class have become very much 
interested in children in other countries and want 
to write to some. How can I obtain names and 
addresses?—E. P. D. 


OU can secure names and addresses from a 

number of centers for a small fee.. For a list of 
these centers write to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
Twelfth Street, New York 3, New York. One of 
the best sources is the International Friendship 
League, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mas- 
sachusetts. Not long ago I talked with the sister 
of the director of this League. She told me of how 
carefully the center matches applicants for ages 
and interests. Unless this is done, she says, cor- 
respondence dies out very soon. 

During the past year the League introduced 
sixty thousand U.S. boys and girls to fellow stu- 
dents abroad. It is estimated that an exchange of 
student letters now goes on at the merry rate of 
five million a year. All the world is interested in 
America, and at present there is a backlog of 102,- 
000 requests from youngsters in sixty countries. 

My League friend told of many instances in 
which exchanges of letters had developed into fast 
friendships, sometimes resulting in overseas visits 
to the homes of the writers. Personally I think this 
international letter exchange is the most practical 
way by which an individual student can promote 
the idea of one world. 


® I am on a committee set up to re¢ruit more stu- 
dents for the teaching profession. We would like to 
know what methods are being used in other com- 
munities.—A. R. C. 


paw has become such a compelling problem, be- 
cause of the tide of pupils entering our ele- 
mentary schools, that many ingenious plans are 
being produced. From the National Education 
Association (1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C.) you can obtain much help. 
Ask for information about the N.E.A.-sponsored 
Future Teachers of America, now active in more 
than five hundred high schools. 


Write to the U.S. Office of Education (Washington 25, 
D.C.) for Attracting New Teachers. This free four-page leaf- 
let packs much in small space. In Part One, “(How Some 
Communities Are Doing It,” you read that eight states 
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now by law provide scholarships to encourage students 
to become teachers. Your committee might well find out 
what scholarships are available in your state and publi- 
cize this information for students. 


Part Two of the leaflet suggests means of “Appreciating 
Good Teachers.’”’ This can be even more important to a 
recruitment campaign than scholarships. Students are 
sensitive to prestige factors. (Indeed who among us isn’t?) 
When they find that the community honors and respects 
its teachers they will be more inclined to seek a future in 
the profession. 

Why not emphasize, in your campaign, the 
changes in the status of the teacher as reflected by 
current movies? The recent A Letter to Three 
Wives has George, a high school English teacher, 
as a persuasive hero. Other films that raise teach- 
ing to the peak of service in our society are The 
Boy with Green Hair and Apartment for Peggy. 

I myself like to think of teaching as a frontier. 
Instead of the physical conflicts of the old frontier 
—weather and kindred hardships—our times pre- 
sent us with new conflicts of ideas and social 
change. These conflicts—intercultural relations, 
political isms, economic isms—often come to focus 
in the field where we mold the future, the class- 
room. Here stands the teacher. What greater 
calling than this, to train young people (and their 
parents) so skillfully that these modern conflicts 
can be settled peaceably in the democratic way, 
not by naked force or bloodshed! 


@ My son wants to quit high school to take a job. 
My husband and I want him to continue. Some of 
the members of our P.T.A. say the same thing about 
their children. Don’t you think high schools should 
do more to hold the interest of their students? How 
can this be done?—Mrs. R. A. B. 


r may comfort you to know that your problem 
is not local. It is national, even international. 
It comes to the fore wherever nations extend pub- 
lic education to include the age group from four- 
teen to eighteen. 

Last week I saw a British motion picture called 
Near Home. It shows a progressive teacher arous- 
ing the interest of his class in their community. 
One student team studies local industry and its 
opportunities. Another makes firsthand investi- 
gations of the way the community grows. And 
so on. 

What is the film’s purpose? To demonstrate to 
British teachers that the students coming to them 
under the new extended-education plan must be 
trained in programs that break sharply with past 
curriculum patterns. The picture, obtainable from 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York, could be used to 
advantage in any local P.T.A. meeting to spark a 
discussion of the U.S. high school program. 

In both Britain and the United States secondary 
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education continues to be aimed chiefly at prepar. 
ing students for college. Since the number 
really do go on to college approximates only 20 per 
cent of the total, such an aim plainly Misses the 
main target. Years ago we launched Vocational 
schools to meet this problem, but now we find tha 
the skilled trades can absorb about 20 per cent 
That leaves us in need of a practical program fq 
60 per cent of our high school youth. 

What can we do about them? Fortunately we 
have begun to pool our thinking and research, 
One major reservoir of assistance is the Commis. 
sion on Life Adjustment for Youth, which Oper. 
ates under the encouragement of the U.S. Office of 
Education. I suggest you write there (Washing. 
ton 25, D. C.) for a free, easy-to-read pamphlet 
called High School: What’s in It for Me? 

Here are a few of the high points of this pro. 
gram for high school reorganization: 


Parents must be brought into the planning proces 
because the romantic ideas of uninformed parents often 
hamper school efforts to introduce realistic education, 

The high school of tomorrow (some are here today) 
seems likely to be a “comprehensive high school” witha 
variety of programs for students moving along different 
paths. 

Part-time work for students will become more common, 
In mid April a national conference of the Life Adjustment 
Commission tried to remove some of the road blocks to 
student work experience. 

The new high school program will show more interest 
in the problems that are really on the minds of boys and 
girls, such as obtaining group approval, getting along 
with the opposite sex, settling upon a philosophy of life, 
and getting started as a worker. 


These points suggest some of the current think- 
ing about new-style high schools. Educators who 
have tried them report an increase of holding 
power of high school students from the present 
45 per cent to 60 per cent and more. Your state 
department of education can help you plan a reor- 
ganization of your high schools. 


Note. For more information on a subject frequently 
discussed in these columns and also much on the minds 
of P.T.A. members, see the new Public Affairs Pamphlet 
by Josette Frank, Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children. 
(Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York 16, New York. 20 cents.) 


Miss Frank is educational .associate in charge of 
children’s books and radio on the staff of the Child Study 
Association of America. In the preparation of this concise 
pamphlet she has had the assistance of a panel of thirty 
distinguished critics. She concludes with a series of recom- 
mendations on what parents, teachers, and the com- 
munity can do. 


It must be said that Miss Frank gazes on the current 
communications scene with more serene contemplation 
and acceptance than can the director of this department. 
However, it is desirable to hear all sides, especially one 
as well documented as this. —WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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took the room in with a loving glance, and 

eased his six feet four into one of the little 
chairs, stretching out those long legs ahead of 
him. I recognized him, for the blond head on top 
of all that height was one I had known well. 
Known especially because of the troubles we had 
had—he, his mother, and I. 

“Well, Miss Fenner,” he said, after the usual 
greetings, “I don’t read much more than I used to, 
except a magazine now and then. And my hand- 
writing is just as bad as ever. I have a typewriter 
now.” He laughed easily as one sure of himself 
and his world. I could laugh too; I had learned a 
great deal these past ten years in the library. 


| TALL boy came through my library door, 


Walking down Book Avenue 


OW WELL I remember the time we had with 

Don, the struggles to make him read, not only 
the right things but anything at all. “Don would 
never have even learned to read,” said his too 
devoted mother, “if it hadn’t been for those dia- 
grams in the books on electricity. He just had to 
know what it said under them.” 

At nine Don had won a trip to California and 
back for himself and his mother by inventing an 
electric something-or-other to go with his Erector 
set. He lived, ate, and slept electricity. Once when 
I took a group of eleven-year-olds to the theater, 
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Don got a lot out of the performance, as did the 
rest. But what he got was how the lighting was 
done. Afterward, while the other children were 
eagerly collecting autographs, he was looking up 
at the overhead lights in the theater, wondering 
how they were put in. 

How we struggled to get that boy to read a 
story! He was always good-natured about our 
nagging. He just didn’t do anything about it. His 
mother came to school once or twice a week to 
urge me to urge Don. I was young enough in the 
game to expect that, all things being equal and con- 
ditions good, any child could be made to love 
reading. 

And here was Don now, this handsome boy of 





HERE is widespread worry nowadays over 

children’s reading. According to their 
elders—who are disposed to be uncritical of 
their own habits—boys and girls read what is 
bad and leave unread what is good. Worst of 
all, some of them read nothing at all. But is 
that the worst of all? Perhaps a search for 
the answer will disclose the reason why much 
of our worry is needless. So, at least, thinks 
one librarian, who here records her experi- 
ences and cheerfully maintains her faith. 
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twenty-one, graduating second in his class at 
Tech, getting along well in the world, happy as 
could be, telling me “I don’t read much more than 
I used to, except a magazine—” 


I remember Bill, too—red-haired, freckle-faced Bill! 
It was Book Week, and his mother wanted to buy him a 
book. Bill, it seems, was sick in bed. It was the first time 
I had seen his mother. She broke down and told me her 
sorrows. Bill did not like to read. I suggested two books 
she might take home for him, books infallible because of 
their humor, sure fire with any boy or girl. She tele- 
phoned me the next morning excitedly. ‘I think we’ve 
got him started now,” she said. ““He has read both the 
books and has started rereading one.”’ 

And Bill did read—as long as he was sick in bed. But 
the minute he was up and around his reading stopped. 
You see, Bill, though only nine, was making radio sets 
for every boy on his street, and he didn’t have much time 
to read. This all happened four years ago. Bill doesn’t 
read much more than he did. He can read, for I have to 
order great big technical radio books for him. We'll be 
proud to know him lkome day when he is head engineer 
in a big company. He’ll never read just for fun. He 
won’t have time. He’ll do other things for fun. 


Somebody has put a halo around reading. Every- 
one wants his child to be a lover of books. A mother 
says, “Of course, you know Mary is a monotone— 
can’t sing a note. But then her father can’t sing 
either.” Or Father will say, “John can’t add two 
and two and make it come out right, but you know 
my sister Helen never was much good at math.” 
Yet if a child doesn’t read—well, I never yet heard 
a father or mother say, “Neither of us reads. 
Junior must take after us.” No, they expect Junior 
to adore reading even if his parents never look 
inside the covers of a book. 
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Each in His Own Tongue 


LOVE books, all books, and to me there ig noth, 

ing so satisfying as reading for either fun oy 
profit. But I don’t like to work with my hang 
Reading is my recreation as well as my work. Not 
so with the Dons and the Bills of this world, They 
have weighty matters on their minds, They, too 
can have respect for books, can go to them for 
what they need. A boy once said to me, “Harper's 
Book of Electricity is my favorite book because jt 
tells me what I want to know.” 


Joe wasn’t very smart according to the world’ 
ards. He had a funny little pointed face with a part 
very bright eyes that were always a little red, as if he 
never got enough sleep. He came to my library day afte 
day, several times a day. He liked the library, but to my 
knowledge he never read a book. He never read anything 
but old Popular Mechanics magazines. Tattered and 
battered though they were, Joe found endless satisfaction 
in them. And now that Joe is a man grown and out in the 
world, I hope he has found the public library and found 
the corner where old issues of Popular Mechanics are kept. 
I hope the librarian is friendly and understanding. 


Paul was a musical genius, one of the refugees who 
came here from Europe. He was a peculiar boy, and the 
children laughed at him because of his queer ways and 
his queer talk. His English wasn’t very good, but even 
if it had been, Paul would have shown real interest in 
only one kind of literature, fairy tales. I had a victrola 
in the library in those days, and I used to let him play it 
late in the afternoon. I borrowed records for him. He 
made his requests in advance—Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin. He would sit up very close with his chin in his 
hands, completely lost to the rest of the room. I don’t re 
member that Paul ever took out a single book, but he 
came to the library often. 


One day, in his queer way, he said, “Miss Fenner, | 
would like to make a speech.” I was a bit nervous about 
it for fear the children would laugh. I wondered what was 
coming. “Children,’’ began Paul, “I just want to say 
that this, the music, is my part in the library.” And soit 
was. He didn’t have to read to have a share in the library. 
We'll hear of Paul one of these days, as a musician anda 
conductor. 


Jean’s mother called me on the telephone at least once 
a week to complain that the school was not doing its duty. 
Jean simply would not read. Furthermore, she brought 
home picture books. “Imagine a great big girl of nine 
reading picture books!’’ Now, granted that Jean needed 
reading practice, as every child does, she was more inter- 
ested in drawing than in anything else in the world. Her 
interest lay in picture books not because they were easy 
to read—for we all know that picture books are not neces- 
sarily easy to read—but because she was keenly aware of 
the pictures. Her mother (I was about to say “unfortu- 
nately’’) loved to read and could not understand why a 
child of hers did not pick up a book every time she hada 
minute’s leisure. 

Many children pursue only one kind of read- 
ing—mystery stories, horse stories, dog stories, 
western stories. It is rather natural for children 
to do one line hard, then switch and go equally 
hard at another. Once in a while, by subtle (and 
I mean subtle) suggestion a child can be switched 
to a different type of reading. The child who will 
read nothing but horse stories can be easily per- 
suaded to read a book about children who ride. 

Parents often worry when their children want 
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mystery stories; they themselves are probably 
reading them too. But a child’s mystery story is 
not like those read by adults. The good mysteries 
_and there are quite a number of them today— 
are as good as any other adventure books if they 
are well written. Often all the child needs is the 
word “mystery” in the title. A child likes to talk 
big and to sound like an adult. When Bob came 
into the library for the first time (he was seven) 
and announced in bold tones, “What I want is a 
good murder mystery,” he went away perfectly 
happy with a book in which a pig plays detective. 

Fairy tales offer to a child much that adults, 
who have lost their sense of wonder, cannot un- 
derstand. Children like to escape from logic; their 
imaginations are so much keener than ours. To 
quote George Bernard Shaw, “Imagination is the 
beginning of creation. You imagine what you de- 
sire; you will what you imagine; and at last you 
create what you will.” 

Almost every book means something to some- 
one. And who are we to say what each should 
like? The old man in Wilkie Collins’ The Moon- 
stone who referred to Robinson Crusoe whenever 
he needed guidance is but an example of what we 
all do, more or less, with some book. In my own 
childhood Frontier Boys meant more to me than 
I can tell. I have only to think of them to smell 
bacon and beans cooking over a camp fire. 

Children are individuals. They are no more all 
alike than we grownups are. Their tastes in read- 
ing vary as much as do their parents’ tastes. Still 
we grownups are a bit inclined to think they 
should all love the books we loved, all the old fa- 
vorites. (Many of us admit to not liking Alice in 
Wonderland when we were young.) 

Too, we grownups often forget how old we 
really were when we read certain books. The years 
have a strange way of telescoping themselves. I 
have known parents to leave Tom Sawyer lying 
open, hoping their eight-year-old boy would be 
lured into reading it and forgetting that they 
couldn’t possibly have read it themselves at that 
age. Three years in a child’s life is a long time. 


Lasting Books and Passing Years 


1 good books of today are the classics of to- 

morrow. We grownups often forget that. We 
want our children to read “the classics.” What is 
a classic? “A classic is a work that has appealed 
to a great variety of people at widely different 
periods of the world’s history and is therefore a 
work which presents permanent and universal 
truths.” So says Anne Eaton in Reading With 
Children, and I find the definition satisfying. The 
Doctor Doolittles, the Mary Poppinses, the Good 
Masters, the Millions of Cats, the Mike Mulligans 
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of today are the children’s classics of tomorrow. 

Whether we have children who do not like to 
read or children who do like to read, one of the 
most delightful of pastimes is reading aloud to 
them. There is nothing like sharing the good 
things—and books are good things—of life. This 
is a messy world, and reading together as a fam- 
ily will give the children something to hold on to, 
something to remember. One’s childhood is such 
an important time, and so short. I think every 
child likes to be read to. The boy or girl who is so 
busy with his hands that he hasn’t leisure to read 
will get a great deal from a family reading hour. 

It is nice to be acquainted with tales long loved. 
It is like knowing a common language. When 
someone says, “That is his Achilles’ heel,” or “I 
won’t be your man Friday,” or “He is a regular 
Munchausen,” or when we call a traveler a Ulysses, 
the saying is more intelligible and more interest- 
ing if we know whence it came. I was going 
through the gate at Penn Station that opens with 
the electric eye. Behind me came a gang of rough 
boys. They swept through the gate after me shout- 
ing “Open sesame!” It gave me quite a thrill. They, 
too, knew Ali Baba. 


Learn and Let Learn 


| ipso used to rush into the library every night 
just before catching the bus, grab almost any 
book in sight, charge it, rush out. This happened 
so often that we became curious. Her choices 
seemed to be without rhyme or reason. Upon in- 
vestigation we found that her father, a tired com- 
muter, arrived home each night demanding that 
Judy stand up and read aloud to him. His idea, I 
believe, was to make her a reader, a loving reader. 
But if she came to a word she did not know, she 
must stop and look it up in the dictionary, and 
needless to say, Judy was not loving to read. Get- 
ting a child to like to read is such delicate busi- 
ness. Many children properly introduced do be- 
come loving readers. Many, like the Dons and 
Bills and Jeans will never be such, no matter how 
properly introduced. They will find in books what 
they want to find, but they will never have the 
time to read just for fun. 

This plea for tolerance—tolerance and under- 
standing for the child who does not love to read— 
is only one person’s opinion, true. But twenty-five 
years of working with children and books have 
made me believe I’m right. It would be a queer 
world indeed if we all liked the same things. If 
we all made radio sets in our spare time or all 
crocheted, it would be a boresome place to live in. 
I’ll grant we have to know how to read to get along 
in this modern world, but I don’t know any au- 
thority who ever said that everyone must love it. 
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Around the World with 





WE hear much about statesmen who disagree 
with statesmen. What we need is to hear 
more about the quiet cooperation of men and wom- 
en who, coming from different homelands, speak 
different languages and yet work together as a 
team for the same good causes. They carry on 
their unsaluted tasks sometimes in the far corners 
of the world, sometimes in obscure offices within 
the capital cities of great nations. Without fanfare 
this international infantry of peace is on the 
march. 


The United Nations itself is a world forum 
where explosive issues of politics and national des- 
tiny are daily topics of discussion. Naturally, 
then, it captures the public interest. But the 
United Nations also acts through a dozen special- 
ized agencies. Of these possibly the most signifi- 
cant is the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, popularly called 
UNESCO. As readers of this magazine know, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers is one 
of the organizations represented on the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. 


This agency, now in its third year, takes as its 
province the minds of men. It calls upon leading 
citizens of all countries—the educators, the scien- 
tists, and the artists—to cooperate in far-reaching 
projects designed for human betterment, both 
material and intellectual. 

Because of the long-term, continuous nature of 
most of UNESCO’s work, the accomplishments of 
the organization cannot easily be summed up at 
this early date. The following examples have been 
selected as representative of the variety and value 
of the total program. 











Reeducation and Rebuilding 


EFORE the world can be made secure for future 
peace, the destruction of human and material 
resources caused by the recent war must be re- 
paired as far as possible. To that task UNESCO 
dedicates its services. At its suggestion, for exam- 
ple, an international federation of children’s com- 
munities has been created in Switzerland. One of 
these, Pestalozzi Village, will become a world com- 
munity center for educators working on behalf of 
children orphaned by the war. 

On the other side of the world the Filipinos are 
allocating 34 per cent of the current national 
budget to reconstruct their shattered school sys- 
tem, from primary grades to teacher training in- 
stitutions. A team of educational experts from 
UNESCO is helping them. 
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The destruction of libraries, frequently contain. 
ing irreplaceable treasures, was another common 
tragedy of the war. The badly damaged University 
of Warsaw library is one of many that are being 
rebuilt and restocked from donations of money 
and books sent by UNESCO and by other more 
fortunate countries. 


The People’s Health 


- and culture can flourish only in lands where 
the people are protected against the ravages 
of disease. Therefore UNESCO actively encour- 
ages international cooperation to make scientific 
and medical knowledge available everywhere. 

In Europe today tuberculosis, never a respecter 
of boundaries, is being combated on an unprece- 
dented scale with the help of a specially adapted 
transport plane on loan from the United States. 
Based at Copenhagen, headquarters of the inter- 
national organization fighting the disease, the air- 
plane carries supplies of streptomycin and vaccine 
to all parts of the continent. 

A similar all-out fight is being waged against 
the persistent, exhausting disease of malaria. In 
Sardinia, one of the most afflicted areas, an inter- 
national medical force of three thousand men is 
rapidly wiping out the malaria-bearing mosquito, 
thanks largely to the help of airplanes and test 
tubes contributed by many countries. Meanwhile 
in five eastern European countries bicycles—one 
hundred and twenty-five of them bought through 
international channels—are being used by teams 
spraying DDT in areas not accessible to cars or 
trucks. 

Although separated by half the world, France 
and the Philippines are alike concerned with the 
deterioration of medical standards and practices 
resulting from the war. Filipino doctors and pub- 
lic health specialists are therefore being sent 
abroad to study and bring back home the latest 
methods of maternal and child care. Meanwhile 
the French Academy of Medicine has unanimously 
decided to call for the creation of an international 
medical organization to safeguard the observance 
of the physician’s code. In all these activities 
UNESCO has had a share, direct or indirect. 
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Language and Literacy 


HEREVER UNESCO’s program for fundamen- 

tal education is being carried on—whether in 
Mexico, China, Turkey, India, Africa, or the Asiat- 
ic republics of the Soviet Union—literacy is rec- 
ognized as the key that unlocks the door to a new 
gif-respect and a new way of life. It has been 
found that better health and hygiene, better agri- 
cultural methods and living conditions, are brought 
about after the people have learned to read and 
to write. 

At the invitation of the Siamese government, to 
pick one random illustration, UNESCO has sent 
two advisers to help further the country’s nation- 
wide literacy campaign. India, too, has launched 
a vigorous educational program for its teeming 
populace. The important province of 
Assam is bent on abolishing illiteracy 
among its nine million inhabitants. And 
in China, where, as in the United States 
itself, war pointed up the tragedy of men 
who had no way of communicating at 
long distance with their families, illit- 
eracy is at last being pushed to the wall. 

Togoland in once dark Africa recent- 
ly testified dramatically to the great 
value that the awakening peoples of the 
world attach to literacy. The first United 
Nations trust territory ever to form a 
United Nations association, Togoland 
sent a three-member delegation to Ge- 
neva to attend the meeting of the World 
Federation of United Nations Associa- 
tions. The passage money was raised by 
the elders, who, themselves illiterate, 
specified that the delegates should be 
chosen by the young people of the vil- 
lages who could read and write. 

Besides knowing one’s own language, an under- 
standing of other languages is also valuable. For 
the displaced persons who seek to make new homes 
for themselves in strange lands, the problem is far 
from academic. To help them the International 
Refugee Organization is offering an extensive 
language training program. For this purpose a 
thousand sets of gramophone records in English, 
French, and Spanish have already been acquired, 


and others in Hebrew and Portuguese are being 
sought. 


Contacts and Communications 


Sprain is not concerned with encouraging the 

tourist trade. It is, however, sincerely and 
deeply interested in the free movement of sci- 
entists, students, scholars, and artists everywhere. 
Sometimes the obstacle to be overcome is financial. 
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Then UNESCO frequently helps out with grants, 
as it did in the case of scientists from ten Asiatic 
and European countries who were thus enabled to 
attend the Pacific Science Congress that met in 
New Zealand last February. 

Among UNESCO’s current objectives of this 
kind are three sections of a broad program re- 
cently adopted by the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations: 


1. The offering of courses at Geneva on human rights and 
the world’s food problem. 


2. An examination by nine member nations of ways of 
teaching geography so as to foster international understand- 
ing and a world outlook. 


3. The organization in Paris and in Cardiff, Wales, of 
regional seminars for teachers on the functions of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 





© Acme 


When the Second National Conference on UNESCO met in Cleveland on 
March 31, high school students o 


ned the meeting with a processional 
of the flags of member nations. 


It can probably be truthfully said that UNESCO 
wholeheartedly encourages, sometimes with sub- 
stantial aid, any responsible group that seeks to 
bring together students and scholars for the sake 
of wider understanding among men. Supplement- 
ing these personal contacts, of course, are the 
great media of modern communication: radio, tel- 
evision, films, books, and the press. 


* * * * * 


This list is only a brief sampling from a lengthy 
roster of achievements. True, UNESCO’s own 
staff and financial resources are modest when one 
considers the breadth of its program. Yet, through 
its constant encouragement, aid, and good exam- 
ple, nations and individuals alike are today co- 
operating in projects of enduring value for the 
enrichment of all mankind. 
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LUM SPRINGS is the schoolhouse that for 
Pres than sixty years has sat serenely at the 

crossing of the Sand Hill and Penn’s Chapel 
roads. Yet that is a bit of an error. The house is 
still there, but its serenity is gone. It isn’t a school- 
house any longer. There is in it and about it a sort 
of sad emptiness. The weeds are high and ragged 
in the Sycamore Bottom, whese once the ground 
was smooth from play. There is no need now to 
cut the weeds for play whose vigor, unrestraint, 
and audibility one would have to travel a long way 
to match. 

Every schoolday morning a big and shiny bus 
swings about the countryside, picking up the chil- 
dren and taking them to the consolidated school 
out on the Louisville highway. I suppose it is a 
good school. It has a library and an auditorium 
and a lunchroom and supervised play on the school 
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UR favorite dream 

department is old 
Plum Springs. We need 
to go back there every 
little while, to rest un- 
der the Old Elm Tree 
and listen, chuckling, 
to the nostalgic yarns 
of yesteryear. School 
was quite different 
then, but it had its 
points—at least, so 
thinks the author of 
this tale, with whom a 
great many peoplehave 
memories in common, 
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grounds. Still one may wonder a little. I hear they 
do not say pieces on Friday afternoons or have 
spelling matches or play hair-crinkling games of 
townball at recess. It was Barkus Gray who told 
me that the scholars (pupils now, I believe) just 
stand around at recess and maybe converse a little 
in low tones. 

Barkus probably found that silence odd. When 
he went to Plum Springs,’ nobody on the play- 
ground spoke in tones that were not perfectly au- 
dible on the porch of Mr. Alex Spalding’s store 
two hundred yards away. But that wasn’t particu- 
larly noticeable, since every other scholar was at 
that moment speaking in similar volume. One 
can’t help wondering. 

The schoolhouse, my father told me, was built 
in 1880. It was painted once and maybe twice, but 
that was a long time ago, and for a full genera- 
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tion the white has been gradually fading to gray. 

I think the scholars of my time had to leave the 
school to find out how fond they were of it. I 
ynow I did. A great deal of life is like that. Any- 
how time does nothing to dull the shining memory 
of days at old Plum Springs. I haven’t the faintest 
memory of any lessons that were stale or any time 
that was tedious; but I remember, as if it were 
this morning, the time Mr. Haynes made Stone- 
wall Hays take the ball of asafetida he was wear- 
ing on a string under his shirt and throw it in 
the stove. Stonewall denied wearing it, but Mr. 
Haynes’ nose tracked it down. Luckily my brother 
had not accepted Stonewall’s hospitable offer to let 
him wear the asafetida for the first period. 

“Put it in the stove,” said Mr. Haynes very 
curtly. Stonewall looked at Mr. Haynes, two hun- 
dred pounds of rugged pedagogy, and put the asa- 
fetida in the stove. He did say on the way home 
that if he took some kind of disease and died his 
daddy’d sue Mr. Haynes. But Stonewall lived a 
long time after that. Legal procedures were not 
required. That was the end of asafetida as an 
agency of healing at the Plum Springs School. 


Noratne commonplace ever happened at the old 
school. There was the time Harry Vernon acci- 
dentally swallowed a tack and when we gathered 
about him awestruck, more or less expecting him 
to drop dead any minute, Harry, to prove his utter 
disdain of such trivial matters, put another tack 
in his mouth and swallowed it. Now why a thing 
like that remains vivid for over forty years I sim- 
ply don’t know. What I do know is that if it hap- 
pened at Plum Springs School it is always vivid. 
It seems to get more vivid all the time. 

Clint Vernon, Jesse Stone, and I quit the school 
the same year. That was a long time ago. Plenty 
of children born that year have grandchildren 
now. Clint belongs to the freight department of 
the Alton Railroad; Jesse is 
one of Southern Kentucky’s 
most progressive farmers. I 
have spent most of my time in 
a schoolroom. 

Not long ago we met at 
Mizpah Church, the occasion 
being one of those fast disap- 
pearing promoters of epicure- 
anism, community morale, 
and religion—the basket meet- 
ing. In my day I’ve attended 
basket meetings all the way 
from Giles County, Tennessee, 
to Hardin County, Kentucky. 
I am, therefore, no mean au- 
thority on basket meetings. 
Of all the communities I know, 
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Plum Springs schoolhouse as it looked in the remembered past. 


I’d place Mizpah close to the top with respect to 
food. It was that way when I was a scholar at 
Plum Springs. The hams of Mizpah rival those of 
Zion community in Maury County, Tennessee. 
And as for the chicken—and the cocoanut cakes! 

I happened to be in the community. So remem- 
bering back across the years, I went. 

There was a relay of preaching from ten o’clock 
until twelve. I saw Jesse Stone several rows 
ahead of me, but I had expected to see him, since 
he lived only a few miles from town. It was Clint 
who surprised me. I hadn’t seen him in more than 
thirty years. But there he was, standing by the 
table of Mrs. Tom Middleton, holding a fiber plate 
upon which she was forking slices of baked ham 
and pieces of fried chicken. I was being similarly 
favored by Mrs. Ed Isbell. 

I knew Clint the moment I saw him, and he 
knew me. He waved to me and pointed to some 
vacant chairs. Mrs. Isbell finished filling my plate 
and I started for the chairs. I passed Jesse Stone, 
who was being served by Mrs. Gil Meadows. I 
called to him and pointed to Clint, who was hold- 
ing the chairs. He nodded his head and a moment 
later joined me. 

“I don’t guess my folks will miss me,” he said. 
“Let’s eat together.” 


So the three of us sat and ate and talked—mostly 
talked. “This wouldn’t suit Hubert Spalding,” 
said Jesse Stone. “I don’t see a single banana.” 

“Boy, he could put ’em down,” said Clint Ver- 
non. “I’ve seen him eat a dozen.” 

“Remember how Fred Miller liked butter 
beans?” I asked. “He brought a cup of them to 
school every day when they were in season.” 

“TI ought to remember,” said Jesse. “I’ve traded 
him butter beans for fried chicken many a time.” 

“Remember the time,” said Clint, “that Henry 
Stiles brought cooked frog legs to school? We’d 








So 
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never heard of eating them before, and Eli Strode 
gagged when Henry started eating them.” 

“Remember what Claude Lowe told him?” 

“Just as well as yesterday. He said he’d just 
as soon eat snake.” 

“And Henry’s jaws didn’t miss a lick,” said 
Clint. “He told Claude he was just out of snake. 
Boy, those were exciting times!” 

“Yes,” said Jesse with a half sigh. “Sometimes 
I wish things would get that lively again.” 

“Remember when Mr. Haynes was teaching 
and we all went in two horse wagons to Bowling 
Green to see the circus? That’s the best time I 
ever had,” affirmed Clint. 

Mrs. Tobe Jenkins came along just then, pass- 
ing potato salad, and complained that we seemed 
a trifle ineffective in our eating. 

“Mighty good food, Mrs. Jenkins,” said Clint, 
“but we’re getting old, I reckon.” 

“Old nothing!” she said, smiling. “I'll bet a lead 
dime you’re talking Plum Springs.” 

“Now that you mention it,” said Clint, “some- 
thing was said... .” 

“IT hope Alfred hasn’t got to bragging again 
about the curtains he made for the last day pro- 
gram when Miss Lucas taught.” She spooned 
some potato salad on our plates. “And when I 
come back again, if this isn’t all eaten up I’ll tell 
you some things that happened at Grider School. 
I warn you.” 

She went away. “Grider School,” said Clint, 
reflectively. “I never heard of anything happen- 
ing out there. I know we always beat them at 
spelling matches.” 

Mrs. Fred Miller came around with reinforce- 
ments of fried chicken. ‘“‘Why, you haven’t eaten 
what you have,” she said in dismay. ‘“‘What’s the 
matter with you?” 

“Old age, I reckon, ma’am.” Clint’s words were 
duly solemn. “But I never tasted better chicken.” 

“Then why don’t you eat it? Oh, I know, of 
course. You’re talking about Plum Springs. I 
guess Alfred’s bragging about the time he fixed 
the curtains the year Miss Lucas taught.” 

She put an additional piece of chicken on our 
plates and moved on. 

“Remember the time,” inquired Clint, “when 
Oscar Keller put in three cents and Frank Drake 
two and they bought a nickel’s worth of candy 
over at the store and then got into a fight over 
how to divide it?” 

“We had lots of excitement then,” said Jesse. 
“Now all I ever do is plow or feed the hogs.” 

“Nothing ever happens to me,” said Clint, 
“nothing but boxcars, boxcars, boxcars. I’d trade 
every boxcar the Alton Railroad owns to hear 
Bettie Drake recite ‘How the Waters Came Down 
at Lodore.’ ” 
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“Or ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ ” said Clint. 

“Or ‘The Battle of Blenheim,’ ” I added. 

“Bet neither one of you could tell what the word 
was that Janie Bryant won the Oak Grove Spelling 
match with,” challenged Jesse. 

“Dicotyledon,” said Clint and I in one voice, 

“Toughest spelling match I ever saw,” Clint 
continued. “Must have been after eleven 0’ clock 
when Inez Phalan didn’t spell that word and Janie 
did. I bet we yelled for ten minutes. I’ll never 
forget that word. Never did know what it meant. 
I guess Alfred uses it every few minutes.” 

“No,” said I. “Whole days go by without my 
using it.” ‘ 


Mrs. GEORGE LUCAS came by, offering slices of a 
luscious cocoanut cake. 

“The Alton Railroad never baked a cake like 
that,” said Clint. “It makes me think of one Mrs. 
Jim Spalding brought to a teachers’ meeting at 
Plum Springs once. Mr. Haynes dismissed school 
for the day, and did we have us a big time!” 

“There you go, gabbing about Plum Springs. If 
you don’t watch out Alfred’ll tell you about the 
curtains he put up for the play at school.” 

“He don’t have to,” said Clint, “I was there.” 

“They were good curtains, too,” added Jesse, 
“T never saw any that worked smoother.” 

Mrs. Lucas laughed and bustled away. 

“What was the word Ida Spalding won the 
spelling match with at Collett school?” asked Clint. 

“Sacerdotal,” said Jesse and I, speaking to- 
gether. Yet it was more than forty years ago. 

“I pass the new school out on the pike every 
few days,” said Jesse, “and I haven’t heard a sin- 
gle scholar yell. Sounds like a funeral to me.” 

“It seems like nothing exciting ever happens 
any more,” said Clint. 

“What about the war, the last war?” I asked. 

“Well, all my young kinfolks were in it, and a 
lot of other folks I know, and it did keep me 
worried, and I was mighty glad when we whupped 
them foreigners, but—” 

“What about the atomic bomb?” I asked. 

“Couldn’t understand much about it from what 
I read, but I bet it didn’t have anything on the 
time Eli Strode put that big firecracker in the 
stove the year Mr. Hackney taught.” 

Our plates were empty and someone was play- 
ing “How Firm a Foundation” on the organ inside 
Mizpah Church. The diners were filing in some- 
what reluctantly, looking back at the tables where 
they had feasted. Jesse looked at his watch. 

“They say Brother Smith is a pretty good 
preacher,” he said. “Time to go in and hear him. 
If we don’t, Alfred might tell us about the time 
he put up the curtains for Miss Lucas’ program.” 

“I’d like to hear him,” said Clint wistfully. 
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COMING TO YOU OVER 


STATION H-0-M-E 


Through the Facilities of the National Parent-Teacher 





GUEST CONDUCTOR: MARTHA I. MCALPINE 
Family Life Specialist, Georgia Agricultural Extension Service 


M* son, who is almost five years old, is anemic and 
has no appetite. Every meal is a battle. His 
father and I frequently have to pop him sharply to 
make him stop daydreaming and eat. Then he cries 
and says he is not hungry. He has been this way ever 
since his daddy got back from the service. His two- 
year-old baby sister has an excellent appetite, and so 
did he when he was her age. What has happened to 
him? 


x The lad’s loss of appetite probably began 
when he was adjusting himself to his father’s 
return. You see, he had to share you with a 
relatively strange man. Then, too, there was a cer- 
tain amount of excitement in having a stranger 
at the table. Jealousy or excitement can cause loss 
of appetite in an adult, to say nothing of a child. 

You and your husband probably grew worried 
over his failure to eat and began to cajole, to 
threaten, and to punish. Thus he found himself 
restored to the center of attention, at least during 
mealtimes. Such an enviable position was not to 
be relinquished, even though it entailed your dis- 
pleasure and punishment. After a time his stom- 
ach became accustomed to smaller amounts of 
food, and his hunger was quickly satisfied. Along 
came baby sister and made her demands on your 
time and attention. Now the road back to good 
appetite may be a long, hard pull. 

First of all, let him know that he shares your 
affection equally with the baby. He must be made 
to feel that he is important to both you and your 
husband. Perhaps he can help you with simple 
household tasks or work with his father on a small 
repair job. 

Before breakfast send him out for a few minutes 
to run with his dog in the open air. This should 
develop an appetite. And give him, as one gives 
underweight children, a midafternoon or a mid- 
morning lunch. 

As the boy takes his place at the table, I sug- 
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gest that you give him an incentive to finish his 
meal with dispatch. Say, for instance, “After 
supper we will have a story,” or “After lunch you 
may go over to Ned’s.” Above all, make no com- 
ment about his eating. Excuse him from the table 
with the rest of the family. 

Strive to keep mealtime the happiest hour of the 
day. Emotional upsets interfere with normal 
digestion, and nagging or punishment at the table 
will defeat your purpose. If he is easily diverted, 
it may be better for him to eat alone. If possible, 
invite a hungry child to eat with him now and then. 

Let him occasionally help to cook his meals, 
or at least one of them. One ten-year-old learned 
to like eggs after she was taught to prepare them 
for herself and her younger sister. 

Give him foods rich in iron, such as liver, in 
some attractive form each day; also eggs, ground 
steak, green and leafy vegetables, raisins, apri- 
cots. Serve his food in small portions, the essential 
foods first. He should have sweets only as dessert 
and never between meals. 
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M* four-year-old grandson is worrying his mother 
to death. He keeps asking, “Why do you sit 
down on the toilet, Mommy, when Daddy and I stand 
up?” She tells him that it’s because men and boys are 
made differently from women and girls. But that 
doesn’t seem to satisfy him. Perhaps the very next day 
he will ask her the same question again. His parents 
are stumped. How should they answer him? 
*¢ Many parents forestall these questions by 
allowing the toddler, until he is about two 
years of age, free access to the bathroom when 
either of his parents is taking a bath. 

Since your grandson is now four, why not sug- 
gest that his parents arrange for him to discover 
sex differences by being present when a neighbor’s 
baby girl is being bathed or changed? This will 
probably satisfy his immediate curiosity. But his 
parents must also be prepared to answer other 
questions he will soon be asking, like ““Where did 
I come from, Mommy ?” 

Questions of this kind will be progressively 
difficult to answer as he grows older. I suggest 
that you adults read such magazines as the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher and such books as New 
Patterns in Sex Teaching by Frances Bruce Strain 
in which the author wisely answers children’s 
questions. Parents should also read these booklets: 

Your Child from One to Six, Children’s Bureau Publica- 


tion No. 30, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 15 cents. 


Your Own Story by Marion L. Faegre, University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 50 cents. 

The Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care by Benjamin 
Spock, M.D., Pocket Book No. 377. 25 cents. (This is 
an excellent inexpensive book to own.) 
I HAVE a difficult situation to face, one that at pres- 

ent has me defeated. Within recent months a family 
with five young children has moved next door to us. I 
have not met the parents socially, but we speak to each 
other occasionally from yard to yard. The children are 
constant visitors. They actually resent it when my 
child is called in for his meals or for other reasons. 

The mother of these youngsters never brings them 
into the house for a noonday meal. She will stick her 
hand out the back door, with a sandwich in it for one 
child, then one for the second child, and so on until 
each has received his sandwich. These they generally 
eat in our back yard. 

The children are not bad children, but I get tired 
of having them always on my hands to supervise. We 
live in a veterans’ village, where there are small 
houses close together. How can I get some relief from 
this family without antagonizing them? 


Your neighbors probably feel overwhelmed 
with the care and responsibility of five chil- 
dren in a small house. They need your sympathy. 
Perhaps they think you’re not too friendly, since 
you have never made a neighborly call. 
Developing a friendly, cooperative spirit is of 
first importance, though it may or may not be 
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possible in this case. Perhaps you and your hi: 
band could make a call on the family during 
which you could comment on amusing happening, 
you have observed in the children’s play togethe, 
The needs of the children and the problem of hoy 
the families in the neighborhood might coopera, 
to provide better play experiences for them could 
also be discussed. Perhaps the men might plan ty 
build a playhouse or a tent, a sand pile or Swings, 

Some evening you might ask the entire family 
to a back-yard supper. At another time, perhaps 
your boy could invite the children to dinner, Such 
friendly relations will make it easy for you tj 
enlist the youngsters’ cooperation. Why not jus 
say to them, “Would you mind playing in you 
yard now? We want to be quiet for a while here” 

If all such measures fail and you are electa 
to continue as an unpaid operator of a play school, 
you will find yourself in the heroic company of 
many good mothers who have tended and guided 
the children of the neighborhood. Your influence 
and that of your family and home on your neigh. 
bors can be wholesome and lasting. 

In a real sense your boy is fortunate. He has 
playmates of various ages. Many an only child 
has none at all. Because other children like to 
come to your home and play with him, he is 
learning while young to cooperate with his peers. 
He will never be one of the world’s lonely people. 


E have two active, lively children of seven and 
nine. They are terrific noisemakers. As we live 
in a duplex, I try to keep them from annoying our 
good neighbors. How can I help them to be more 


quiet in the house? 

xe Plenty of outdoor running and shouting will 
release much of their pent-up energy in the 

open air. Play equipment that calls for an outlay 

of physical energy, such as a basketball and a 

basket or climbing apparatus, will help. 

Indoors, washable rugs and thick floor cover- 
ings will deaden sound. If each child has his own 
study area where his books and possessions are 
kept, fewer squabbles and conflicts will ensue. 
Encourage them to go in for hobbies and special 
interests, like building model airplanes, collecting 
stamps, reading, sewing, and other quiet activities. 

If the children can develop a friendship and 
a real fondness for the other family in the house, 
they will find it easier to learn and to practice 
consideration for their neighbors’ comfort. 

“Go back out and enter the house quietly, Son.” 
“Close the door. Don’t slam it.” “Walk in the hall. 
Don’t run and slide.” “You have been considerate 
of other people all day, and I’m proud of you.” 
These are some of the familiar admonitions that 
will eventually help to produce civilized and cor- 
siderate young people. 
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RHODA W. BACMEISTER 


called upstairs, ““Molly, come right down now!” 

In a moment Molly appeared at the head of the 
sais, brown curls bobbing. She looked speculatively 
at her mother and announced, “I won’t!”’ 

“Hold everything,’ I whispered as Sue started and 
fushed. “Let’s see.” 

Molly came down one step. “I won't,” she repeated 
§mly—and came down another. She kept it up all the 
way down. 

Sue had lost that you-can’t-say-that-to-me-young-lady 
lok and was smiling before Molly finished her descent. 

“She must have heard that somewhere. She didn’t 
mean a thing, but someday she’ll try it for real. Then 
what?” 

“Yes, it’s likely she will. Most three-year-olds do, and 
if she gets a big reaction she may keep it up for a long 
time. Otherwise the worst of it will probably be over in 
afew months.”’ 

Babies are usually pretty much yes men for a while. 
Then, about the time you get to expect that sort of thing, 
they suddenly turn into ‘“‘no men.” Of course nobody 
really has much use for a yes man (except the fellow he 
yesses). Still, when these little snips of humanity defy 
you it’s very annoying, and one can easily get a bit red- 
headed about it. Don’t do that! It’s exactly what they’d 
love. 

They start this new line because they are just finding 
out that they are independent people with minds of their 
own. They want to assert themselves and they don’t 
know how, so they begin the easy way. It’s much simpler 
to say no to someone else’s plan than to cook up one of 
your own, you know. 

They need to learn how to make decisions and stand 
by them. That takes practice. Also they have to accept 
the fact that some things they won’t be allowed to decide. 
They must have iots of freedom within definite limits. 


V HEN I dropped in to see Sue the other day she 


A Double Negative 


Wi Annabelle McCleary ‘irst went to nursery school 
she was one animated “‘No!’’ After a bit the teacher 
asked Mrs. McCleary how she managed her at home. 
Mrs. McCleary laughed. ‘“‘Oh, yes. She won’t do a thing 
you tell her, but I get along all right. I just tell her not 
to do the things I want her to do!”’ 

Annabelle was a bright child, so that couldn’t go on 
forever. Sure enough, in a few weeks Mrs. McC leary was 
back. “‘Annabelle’s caught on to my scheme, and it’s no 
good now. She gets mad!” Mrs. McCleary was quite 
teady to learn how a nursery school cures contrariness. 

It was the same with the Kreswitz family. Little Joey 
Was very cooperative at first but gradually took on a 
negative streak. 

r “His pa won’t stand for that,’”’ Mrs. Kreswitz said. 

If Joey doesn’t mind, he gets licked.”” Later in the con- 
ference she said, “I don’t know what’s come over Joey. 
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He’s so mean to the baby—hits him, even. He never 
used to be like that.” ” 

We suspected that the “lickings’’ might be what had 
come over Joey, but it was no use telling Mrs. Kreswitz 
until you could show her that better ways would cure his 
contrariness. 


The nursery school treated Joey and Annabelle alike, 
not only giving them the many choices of toys and activ- 
ities that go with free play but also making special op- 
portunities for them to decide things. ‘‘What song would 
you like us to sing, Joey?”’ Or “‘Would you like to be one 
of the first children to wash up, Annabelle, or will you 
do it later?” 

It is even easier to do that kind of thing at home. 
‘Which way shall we walk to the store?” ‘Which of 
these two dresses would you like to wear today?” 

“The blue one,” says your darling. Then, just as you 
are slipping it over her head, she stamps her foot and 
screams, ‘‘No, no! The other!” 

Unreasonable? Certainly. But haven’t you hesitated 
between two dresses in a shop and found that whenever 
you decided to buy one, the other looked irresistible? 
It’s not easy to learn to make decisions and stand by 
them! 


So you take the blue dress off your child and say, ““Now 
here they are, dear. You may wear either one, but look 
carefully and be sure to get the one you really want, be- 
cause we won’t change again.” This time it is going to 
stick, even if she’s sorry. Let’s hope she can make a 
happy choice, but in any case she has to learn that a 
choice always means not only getting something but giv- 
ing up something else. 

The second part of the program for Annabelle and Joey 
was to make it clear that certain decisions were not theirs 
to make. One may wash first or last, but one does wash 
before dinner. One does wear rubbers when it’s wet out. 
These things were made as matter of fact and impersonal 
as possible, to avoid the clash of wills that stimulates 
“No, no!’’ No one gave orders or said ‘““You must—”’ or 
“T want you to—” but rather “It’s your turn now” or 
“Tt’s time to—”’ You can’t argue with time, you know. 


From No to Yes 


NFORCING regulations rarely came to a struggle of wills 

(or muscles), for things that might have become an issue 
were tactfully camouflaged with interesting diversions. 
Annabelle might be expected to fuss about going to wash, 
so the teacher picked up a cardboard box and started 
marching. “‘Rum-a-tum-tum. Here we come!” And 
Annabelle went happily off with her. She was forming a 
habit of cooperation quite without effort. 


After two or three months of such treatment one rarely 
heard “No!” from either Annabelle or Joey, and their 
parents found that the same system operated at home. 
Most children will work through the negative stage in a 
few months if you help them as we did these two. If it 
persists there is probably some special reason, like an 
older brother or sister who gives them too many orders, 
so that the need for self-assertion becomes acute. 

You can generally figure out why it’s hanging on if you 
watch to see what the child enjoys about it. You know 
how they check up out of the corners of their eyes to see 
what reaction they’re getting? Notice whom he watches; 
then figure out why. 

Above all, don’t get angry. That’s exactly what the 
lad wants. He can thrive on it while he wears you out. 
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If 1 Were a Local 
Mental Hygiene Chairman 


\ \ [HEN I started to put myself, imaginative- 
ly, in the place of a local mental hygiene 
chairman, the first thought that came to 

my mind was the paraphrase of the old proverb 

about charity: “Mental hygiene begins at home” 

—that is, with me. So I took time to reread parts 

of Peace of Mind by Joshua Liebman. After that 

I turned to How To Think About Ourselves by 

Bonaro W. Overstreet and to the practical, popu- 

lar approach as given by Dale Carnegie in How 

To Stop Worrying and Start Living. Every mental 

hygiene chairman should of course have made a 

thorough and extensive study of the whole sub- 

ject, but these books are reminders that mental 
hygiene is a personal, individual science, a science 
concerned with the very essence of humanity. 

I then completed the process of identification, 
as the psychologists call it, and became “in my 
mind’s eye” the mental hygiene chairman of my 
local P.T.A. I had just been appointed and was 
eager to begin at once making definite plans. 

I studied the Parent-Teacher Manual to gain 
all possible aid from that source and to become 
more familiar with the work of the National Con- 
gress in general. I knew that I was an active 
participant not only in my local and state organi- 
zations but in a great national movement. As I 
read I also learned about the help available to me 
from many other National Congress publications, 
which I obtained and reviewed carefully. 


Programs of Modern Design 


jg all enthusiastic chairmen I wanted to have 
my special subject given a place in the year’s 
program of my P.T.A. As a first step I decided to 
consult with the program chairman to find out 
whether one meeting on mental hygiene could be 
arranged as an integral part of the program for 
the year. If not, I would ask whether or not 
mental health might be incorporated into a meet- 
ing assigned to health in general. 

Fortunately the chairman had in mind an entire 
meeting devoted to mental hygiene. How, I next 
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SARA M. HOLBROOK 


National Chairman, Committee on Mental Hygiene 


asked myself, could the important aspects of g9 
large a subject best be presented to this particular 
group? My first thought was “Whom can I get 
as speaker?” But my second thought was more 
fruitful: “Is it a good idea to plan for a speaker? 
If so, who is available and qualified to make 
mental hygiene exciting and vital to my group 
of fathers, mothers, and teachers?” 

Before deciding, however, I explored many other 
program possibilities. How about a panel or some 
other type of group discussion? The Parent. 
Teacher Manual had some good suggestions on 
practical topics and how they might be developed, 
I also borrowed the new National Congress pub- 
lication Study-Discussion Group Techniques for 
Parent Education Leaders from the parent educa- 
tion chairman and got some more specific ideas, 
Not certain which of these would fit the needs 
of my association I talked with three or fou 
parents to find out what phases of mental hygiene 
they were especially interested in. They confirmed 
my belief that just now the relationship between 
the comics and mental hygiene is a topic on 
which many parent-teacher members are doing 
some constructive thinking. 

The fine article in the March 1949 National 
Parent-Teacher, “What Are Comic Books?” by 
Fredric Wertham, M.D., together with the ac 
companying study course outline, furnished ex- 
cellent material as the basis for a discussion meet- 
ing. Here too was a splendid chance to cooperate 
with the special committee on unwholesome 
comics, motion pictures, and radio programs. The 
chairman of that committee, who happened also 
to be chairman of juvenile protection, was greatly 
interested in the mental health aspects of the 
juvenile problem. 

Cooperation between the mental hygiene chail- 
man and other committee chairmen was, I decidet, 
one thing I would work for throughout the yeal. 
Whenever I could, I pointed out that mental ly- 
giene is related to the work of many other cot 
mittees, from character and spiritual education 
to safety. The recreation chairman I knew wold 
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be a fine ally, since everybody needs to give 
some time to recreation if he is to keep mentally 
as well as physically fit. With the radio chairman, 
too, 1 wanted to work closely. He could help me 
develop radio skits illustrating mental hygiene 
principles and plan for a broadcast interview 
among representatives of the state mental hygiene 
seiety, the state education association, and the 
state congress of parents and teachers. 

[had to remind myself at this point that arranging 
programs is only one part of a chairman’s work. Indirect- 
ly I could do much in the way of educating my fellow 
members simply by familiarizing myself with the best 
materials on this subject to be found in the local and 
ghool libraries. And because good mental hygiene is 
present in many articles not so labeled I read widely in 
many periodicals, beginning with our own National Par- 
m-Teacher. Particularly valuable, I found, were such 
articles as “‘Democracy in the Teens” by Ivan A. Booker 


inthe February 1949 issue and Mrs. Overstreet’s 1948-49 
gries, “The High Art of Belonging.” 


Articles about handicapped and convalescent children 
were full of excellent mental health teaching. I thought 
of my friend Mrs. M. and her Jimmy, who had recently 
been brought home from the hospital and must spend 
long weeks in bed. When I went to call Mrs. M. said 
she was much too busy to read, but a few days afterward 
she telephoned to thank me for suggesting two articles in 
the National Parent-Teacher. She said that ‘‘Caring for 
the Convalescent Child” by Pat Balskus in the October 
1948 issue and ‘‘Helping the Handicapped Child”’ by 
Anna H. Hayes in December 1948 had actually saved 
time for her. 


Another important part of the chairman’s work 
is to keep informed about mental health activities 
in state and community. With the help of my state 
chairman I sought the answers to these questions: 

Are there mental hygiene and child guidance clinics in 


my community? If so, what types of cases should be 
referred to them? By whom should the referral be made? 


Has my state taken advantage of the provisions of the 
National Mental Health Act? Ifso, what is the program? 
Ifmy state has no such program, what can parent-teacher 
members do to help? 


What mental hygiene courses are being taught in the 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools of my state? 

I discovered in my own community—my own 
P.T.A., in fact—a teacher who had had several 
courses in mental hygiene, and I immediately 
made her a committee member. She herself also 
needed help and encouragement. In our town, as 
everywhere, there were still many citizens— 
parents and even some school officials—who did 
not thoroughly understand the meaning of mental 
hygiene, its practical application to everyday liv- 
Ing at home and school, or the new emphasis on 
preventive work in this field. 

Remembering that impressive sentence from the 
constitution of the World Health Organization, 
“Informed opinion and active cooperation on 
the part of the public are of utmost importance 
In the improvement of the health of the people,” 
I made another survey of my community to see 
what groups were interested in this subject. 
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I found that the local branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women was eager to form a study 
group on mental hygiene and had arranged one under the 
direction of two staff members from the state mental hy- 
giene clinics. Parents and teachers were invited, and this 
in turn led to a P.T.A. project that yielded some practical 
and tangible results. A parent-teacher committee com- 
piled a list of the literature available in the school and 
town libraries. Then, in cooperation with the town 
library, they obtained excellent newspaper publicity 
about these books and pamphlets and at the same time 
set up a special display of them in the library. 

Realizing that my state chairman was a very 
busy person I tried to help her, as the year wore 
on, by sending a list of display materials that 
I would be glad to have used at P.T.A. meetings 
in my vicinity. I also gave her the names of people 
I knew who would be especially valuable on local 
programs. This list included teachers, ministers, a 
public health nurse, social workers, a municipal 
judge who tried juvenile cases, and several 
mothers who had been in psychiatric or social 
work before their marriage. 


Refreshment from the Source 


pee last few years have brought many new 
emphases and new developments in the field 
of mental health. As local chairman I knew that I 
must follow closely all professional, scientific, and 
educational journals for the latest information on 
these trends. This seemed an overwhelming job 
until I learned from another chairman one easy 
way of covering the field. She took all the peri- 
odicals and other literature to an invalid who 
spent her days in a wheel chair. This friend looked 
through all of them for articles and news items 
either directly concerned with mental hygiene or 
having a considerable bearing on it. She would 
mark, for example, the announcement in the 
March N.E.A. Journal that the comic book indus- 
try is attempting to improve its products through 
a self-regulating code and a seal of approval. 

A final responsibility could not be delegated 
to any other person. I must study thoroughly the 
reports of the World Health Organization, the 
National Health Assembly (held last May in 
Washington), and the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. Being in touch with these organi- 
zations and agencies gives one a sense of the 
splendid challenge, the world-wide significance 
of the mental hygiene movement today. And as I 
emerge from my imagined position as local mental 
hygiene chairman I recall how simply the scope 
of that movement was expressed in the invitation 
to the 1948 International Congress on Mental 
Health: 

By the treatment and management of individual prob- 
lems of children and adults we accomplish much and, 


what is possibly more important, we discover with in- 
creasing clarity how to prevent such problems arising. 
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From an Office Window 


The scent of the lilacs has driven me wild all day. 

They nod with the wind, swollen and fragrant bloom, 
Bringing me alien thoughts, a cloud of green and purple 
Into the brown and white of my office room. 


A window is framing all that I see of the world, 

A world that I know is cool with trees and water. 

My pencil is daisy yellow, my ink is blue like the sky; 
I cannot go—I am here with the green of my blotter. 


—AUDREY SWEET Moats 


Wash Day 


Demurely now the little dresses take 

Their place upon the line. Small overalls 
Wriggle excitedly as breezes shake 

And stir them, stop and wave again, then pause. 
More quietly the adult garments swing. 

The honey bees buzz in the bloom near by 

Of pear trees, happily arrayed for spring, 

While small white clouds sail gaily in the sky. 


The small clouds quicken. Watch them, how they dance! 
Merry as April showers upon their stage. 

Small garments, watching, wave and clap and prance, 
Hoping to emulate them when of age. 

Faster and faster as they whirl, they fly, 

The crack of whipping sheets applauds the sky. 


—Mary THRO RAuTH 


Sleepers 


A boy will roll up, Arab-like, and snore, 
And dream of metal men in Martian war; 
All shapes of terror flame against the gloom, 
And he lie quiet in his quiet room. 


His father, in another room, will stare 
Into the ceiling with a stiff despair. 

With ethical confusions he will wrestle, 
And wake with pain in every aging muscle. 


—JOSEPH CHERWINSKI 
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Life was the painter; she painted a picture 
And hung it in the dream-room of my heart, 
Hung it with strong cords, cords that wind 
And rain and time will never unravel. 


In it you were standing in the rain, smiling, 

Just as I saw you smile the summer day 

You picked the blossom of a morning glory, 

Put the stem between your lips, closed the petals 
With your fingers, puffed out your cheeks, and blew. 
The swollen blossoms burst under the warm pressure. 





How Lilies Happened 


At dawn the sun stood up and read 
A golden poem. Overhead 

The syllables marched toward noon. 
All morning long the burnished rune 
Paraded up the page of sky. 

The poet’s lips grew hot and dry, 
But still the gleaming verses marched 
In smooth procession up the parched, 
The blue-hot paper. 


Evening found 
Bright echoes fallen on the ground: 
Stanzas of yellow lilies, strayed 
From the empyreal parade— 
Stanzas of yellow lilies, pure 
And prim, with dusk for signature. 


—JOHN NIXON, JR. 


Teen-age Lingo 


Everything’s super that isn’t terrific; 

Their speech with superlatives bubbles prolific. 
How terribly tongue-tied young things would be 
If our language were lacking in hyperbole! 


—STERLING THORNE 


Life, the Painter 


— LANSING CHRISTMAN 
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HAT effect do motion 
pictures really have on 
young children — and 
on those not so young? What 
do boys and girls bring away 
Mrs. George Crampton with them when they go to the 
President ‘ . - 
Washington Congress movies? Little pertinent infor- 
mation on these basic questions 
was available three years ago when Mrs. George 
Crampton became motion picture chairman of the 
Washington Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
As a member of the Spokane censor board she 
took her job seriously. She attended all types of 
movies for several months. She saw numberless 
children and teen-agers watching films in which 
drinking and moral laxity were apparently the 
approved social custom. The new state chairman 
decided something must be done. 

First she wrote to a fellow townsman, Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America. In that letter she quoted 
criticisms that had come to her from all over the 
state. She gave examples of questionable morality 
in run-of-the-mill pictures. “We talk at length 
about juvenile delinquency,” she wrote. “My re- 
luctant conclusion is that the movies have much 
more to do with educating youth in crime tech- 
niques than any other agency could possibly 
accomplish.” 

Yet talking about the movies, seeing movies, 
and recommending those that were worth while 
did not seem to get at the heart of the problem. 
Why not go straight to the source, the young peo- 
ple themselves, and appraise the movies through 
their eyes? Why not do the job properly and make 
a state-wide survey, one that would reach the ma- 
jority of Washington’s youthful moviegoers? To 
accomplish this huge task, Mrs. Crampton secured 
the cooperation of local parent-teacher units all 
over the state, and these in turn enlisted the help 
of their own school administrators and teachers. 

The outcome was a comprehensive question- 
naire, sent through the public schools to all chil- 
dren ranging from eight to nineteen years of age. 
The communities in which these children lived 
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Washington Polls Young Moviegoers 


were grouped in eight different classifications: 
metropolitan areas, small cities (10,000-50,000), 
towns (2,500-10,000), rural nonfarm areas, vege- 
table and fruit farm areas, wheat ranch areas, 
mining sections, and dairying sections. Such wide- 
ly varying communities make up the state of 
Washington. 

All questionnaires were administered by the 
teachers, and exactly 7,715 were returned. They 
were tabulated, analyzed, and interpreted in the 
department of sociology at Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, under the direction of T. H. Ken- 
nedy, head of the department, and his research 
assistant, Charles U. Smith. The following analy- 
sis was prepared by Dr. Kennedy. 


Who Goes—and What Do They Like? 


N the average, girls in high school attend the movies 
O oftener than do boys. The average pupil in grades 
four to twelve goes 1.6 times a week. Approximately 7 
per cent go three times a week; 16 per cent, twice a week; 
53 per cent, once a week; 18 per cent, once in two weeks; 
and 6 per cent, never. Most children in the last category 
are those whose religion forbids movies, who live in iso- 
lated areas, or who are physically disabled. There is no 
difference in frequency of attendance between children in 
rural and urban areas. 

Parents seldom attend movies with children over ten, 
and only 26 per cent ever accompany them. Parents pay 
for the tickets of grade-school children, whereas 51 per 
cent of the high school students pay admission costs 
wholly or partly from their allowances, and 49 per cent 
earn the money needed. Interestingly enough, 79 per 
cent of the children in rural areas earn their own spend- 
ing money. 

As for preferences, 91 per cent of Washington school 
children said they liked a newsreel along with the feature, 
and 21 per cent preferred newsreels to all other types of 
picture. The cartoon was second choice. Eighty-four per 
cent of the grade-school children and 52 per cent of the 
high school group voted for it. The younger group, as 
would be expected, liked animal pictures best, or else 
films made especially for children, such as Lassie Come 
Home. The historical-romantic picture ranked third 
among high school students. Pure romance and comedy 
were given last choice by both school groups. 

The poll revealed further that selection of the movie to 
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From an Office Window 


The scent of the lilacs has driven me wild all day. 

They nod with the wind, swollen and fragrant bloom, 
Bringing me alien thoughts, a cloud of green and purple 
Into the brown and white of my office room. 


A window is framing all that I see of the world, 

A world that I know is cool with trees and water. 

My pencil is daisy yellow, my ink is blue like the sky; 
I cannot go—I am here with the green of my blotter. 


—AUDREY SWEET Moats 


Wash Day 


Demurely now the little dresses take 

Their place upon the line. Small overalls 
Wriggle excitedly as breezes shake 

And stir them, stop and wave again, then pause. 
More quietly the adult garments swing. 

The honey bees buzz in the bloom near by 

Of pear trees, happily arrayed for spring, 

While small white clouds sail gaily in the sky. 


The small clouds quicken. Watch them, how they dance! 
Merry as April showers upon their stage. 

Small garments, watching, wave and clap and prance, 
Hoping to emulate them when of age. 

Faster and faster as they whirl, they fly, 

The crack of whipping sheets applauds the sky. 


—Mary THRO RAUTH 


Sleepers 


A boy will roll up, Arab-like, and snore, 
And dream of metal men in Martian war; 
All shapes of terror flame against the gloom, 
And he lie quiet in his quiet room. 


His father, in another room, will stare 
Into the ceiling with a stiff despair. 

With ethical confusions he will wrestle, 
And wake with pain in every aging muscle. 


—JOSEPH CHERWINSKI 
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How Lilies Happened 


At dawn the sun stood up and read 
A golden poem. Overhead 

The syllables marched toward noon. 
All morning long the burnished rune 
Paraded up the page of sky. 

The poet’s lips grew hot and dry, 
But still the gleaming verses marched 
In smooth procession up the parched, 
The blue-hot paper. 


: Evening found 
Bright echoes fallen on the ground: 
Stanzas of yellow lilies, strayed 
From the empyreal parade— 
Stanzas of yellow lilies, pure 
And prim, with dusk for signature. 


—JOHN NIXON, JR. 


Teen-age Lingo 


Everything’s super that isn’t terrific; 

Their speech with superlatives bubbles prolific. 
How terribly tongue-tied young things would be 
If our language were lacking in hyperbole! 


—STERLING THORNE 


Life, the Painter 


Life was the painter; she painted a picture 
And hung it in the dream-room of my heart, 
Hung it with strong cords, cords that wind 
And rain and time will never unravel. 


In it you were standing in the rain, smiling, 
Just as I saw you smile the summer day 

You picked the blossom of a morning glory, 

Put the stem between your lips, closed the petals 


With your fingers, puffed out your cheeks, and blew. 
The swollen blossoms burst under the warm pressure. 


— LANSING CHRISTMAN 
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HAT effect do motion 
pictures really have on 
young children — and 


on those not so young? What 
- do boys and girls bring away 
Mrs. GeorgeCrampton with them when they go to the 
President ‘ ‘ m pe 

Washington Congress movies? Little pertinent infor- 

mation on these basic questions 
was available three years ago when Mrs. George 
Crampton became motion picture chairman of the 
Washington Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
As a member of the Spokane censor board she 
took her job seriously. She attended all types of 
movies for several months. She saw numberless 
children and teen-agers watching films in which 
drinking and moral laxity were apparently the 
approved social custom. The new state chairman 
decided something must be done. 

First she wrote to a fellow townsman, Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America. In that letter she quoted 
criticisms that had come to her from all over the 
state. She gave examples of questionable morality 
in run-of-the-mill pictures. “We talk at length 
about juvenile delinquency,” she wrote. “My re- 
luctant conclusion is that the movies have much 
more to do with educating youth in crime tech- 
niques than any other agency could possibly 
accomplish.” 

Yet talking about the movies, seeing movies, 
and recommending those that were worth while 
did not seem to get at the heart of the problem. 
Why not go straight to the source, the young peo- 
ple themselves, and appraise the movies through 
their eyes? Why not do the job properly and make 
a state-wide survey, one that would reach the ma- 
jority of Washington’s youthful moviegoers? To 
accomplish this huge task, Mrs. Crampton secured 
the cooperation of local parent-teacher units all 
over the state, and these in turn enlisted the help 
of their own school administrators and teachers. 










The outcome was a comprehensive question- 
naire, sent through the public schools to all chil- 
dren ranging from eight to nineteen years of age. 

he communities in which these children lived 
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Washington Polls Young Moviegoers 


were grouped in eight different classifications: 
metropolitan areas, small cities (10,000-50,000), 
towns (2,500-10,000), rural nonfarm areas, vege- 
table and fruit farm areas, wheat ranch areas, 
mining sections, and dairying sections. Such wide- 
ly varying communities make up the state of 
Washington. 

All questionnaires were administered by the 
teachers, and exactly 7,715 were returned. They 
were tabulated, analyzed, and interpreted in the 
department of sociology at Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, under the direction of T. H. Ken- 
nedy, head of the department, and his research 
assistant, Charles U. Smith. The following analy- 
sis was prepared by Dr. Kennedy. 


Who Goes—-and What Do They Like? 


N the average, girls in high school attend the movies 
O oftener than do boys. The average pupil in grades 
four to twelve goes 1.6 times a week. Approximately 7 
per cent go three times a week; 16 per cent, twice a week; 
53 per cent, once a week; 18 per cent, once in two weeks; 
and 6 per cent, never. Most children in the last category 
are those whose religion forbids movies, who live in iso- 
lated areas, or who are physically disabled. There is no 
difference in frequency of attendance between children in 
rural and urban areas. 

Parents seldom attend movies with children over ten, 
and only 26 per cent ever accompany them. Parents pay 
for the tickets of grade-school children, whereas 51 per 
cent of the high school students pay admission costs 
wholly or partly from their allowances, and 49 per cent 
earn the money needed. Interestingly enough, 79 per 
cent of the children in rural areas earn their own spend- 
ing money. 

As for preferences, 91 per cent of Washington school 
children said they liked a newsreel along with the feature, 
and 21 per cent preferred newsreels to all other types of 
picture. The cartoon was second choice. Eighty-four per 
cent of the grade-school children and 52 per cent of the 
high school group voted for it. The younger group, as 
would be expected, liked animal pictures best, or else 
films made especially for children, such as Lassie Come 
Home. The historical-romantic picture ranked third 
among high school students. Pure romance and comedy 
were given last choice by both school groups. 

The poll revealed further that selection of the movie to 
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be seen is left almost entirely to the child. Only 12 per 
cent of the parents, in all the groups analyzed, choose or 
help to choose the movies their children attend. How- 
ever, in the case of children below the seventh grade 26 
per cent of the parents aid in selecting movies. At the 
other extreme, high school students almost universally 
choose their own films. Slightly more than 46 per cent 
said they simply went to “‘what’s on’’ at the movie thea- 
ter in their neighborhood. 


How They Feel and What They Learn 


Ow do youngsters respond emotionally to what they 

see in the movies? A large number—81 per cent of 
the grade-school children and 51 per cent of those in high 
school—said they were frightened by what they saw. Yet 
only 13 per cent of the grade-school group and 5 per cent 
of the high school students thought that these frightening 
scenes had any harmful influence on their sleep habits or 
general emotional stability. To the question of what 
specifically frightened them, the most frequent responses 
were (1) hands reaching out from curtains, dark halls, 
and so on; (2) bloodcurdling screams; (3) creaking stairs 
or unidentifiable noises; (4) scenes of agony; and (5) 
people drowning. 

A little more than 71 per cent said that they did not 
imitate the actors they saw on the screen. The tendency 
to imitate was of course much stronger in the younger 
children than among teen-agers. High school girls said 
that they imitated hairdos and dress styles most fre- 
quently. Boys almost generally said that they did not 
imitate at all. 

Among all the children 79 per cent said that they 
learned things from the movies, and 91 per cent believed 
that they learned helpful rather than harmful facts. They 
seemed to learn most from scenes of historical events, 
travel, or current news that they could correlate with 
their schoolwork. 





Despite these opinions it is difficult to evaluate What 
children actually do learn from the movies, Chiefly be. 
cause much of the learning may be unconscious, Purthe: 
investigations should be made before any general en. 
clusions are drawn. 

Rather unexpectedly the school children said that they 
went to the movies only for entertainment, and that they 
really preferred other types of recreation, such as swim. 
ming and dancing, to the movies. 


Summary and Suggestions 


HAT, then, can parents do? Four important facts Tee 

vealed in this study may point toward certain desir. 
able changes in both practice and attitude: (1) Parents 
have little interest in the pictures their children see anj 
make little effort to have them see “approved” films, (2 
Parents usually do not attend moving pictures in orde 
to help their children make wise selections. (3) They have 
no way of knowing whether the things their youngsters 
learn from the movies are helpful or harmful. (4) They 
do not provide, or help to provide, enough choice in the 
matter of entertainment and recreation. 

Obviously parents should first of all make sure that the 
pictures their children see will not have a harmful effect, 
They can do this either by seeing the films themselves or 
by reading authentic reviews of current pictures (such as 
the ‘“‘Motion Picture Previews” in the National Parent- 
Teacher). In addition to helping the child make a good 
and suitable choice, every parent should also give more 
attention to other kinds of entertainment, since the 
Washington school children said that their first choice 
was not the movies. —T. H. KENNEDY 


This entire study will be published for general 
distribution by the Washington Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers and Washington State College. 

—LILLA C. NORMAN 





A MESSAGE TO PARENTS 


What To Do If Polio Hits Your Area This Year 


Avoid crowds and new contacts in trains, buses, or boats, if possible. 

Avoid overfatigue, too active play, late hours, worry, and irregular living schedules. 

Avoid swimming in water that has not been declared safe by your health department. 

Avoid chilling. Take off wet clothes and shoes at once. Keep dry shoes, sweaters, blankets, and 


coats handy for sudden weather changes. 


Keep clean. Wash hands after going to toilet and before eating. Keep food covered and free from 
flies and other insects. Burn or bury garbage not tightly covered. 


What To Do If It Strikes Your Home 


Call your doctor at once if there are symptoms of headache, nausea, upset stomach, muscle sore- 


ness or stiffness, or unexplained fever. 


Take his advice if he orders hospital care; early diagnosis and prompt treatment are important 


and may prevent crippling. 





Consult your chapter of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis for help. Thanks to the 
March of Dimes, your chapter (see local telephone book or health department for address) is pre- 
pared to pay that part of the cost of care and treatment you cannot meet. 

Remember, facts fight fears. Half or more of those having the disease show no aftereffects; another 


fourth recover with very slight crippling. Don’t let your anxiety or fear reach your children. A 
happy state of mind tends toward health and recovery. 
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al Exhibition of Educational Radio Programs at 

Ohio State University. No fabulous prizes, no 
trips to the moon were awarded. The “‘oscars’”’ for ex- 
cellence in radio consist merely of a certificate, a public 
announcement, and a short citation issued in mimeo- 
graphed form. Yet radio stations and producing organi- 
zations all over the country, and in Canada as well, 
entered the exhibition and submitted hundreds of pro- 
grams for evaluation. 


This year the Institute for Education by Radio, which 
conducts the exhibition, introduced a new plan of judging 
—a system of fourteen evaluation centers where particu- 
lar classifications of programs were auditioned and evalu- 
ated. I had the privilege of setting up one evaluation cen- 
ter and coordinating the judgments and comments on 
children’s programs for out-of-school listening. There 
were forty-one entries, submitted by regional and local 
stations and organizations from coast to coast. 


What impressions does a listener get from hearing so 
many different programs from so many sources? Many 
impressions—some promising, some discouraging. One 
definite conviction of the judges was that the solution to 
the problem of radio’s neglect of children is probably not 
to be found in professional headquarters in New York or 
Hollywood but rather in the efforts of amateur groups in 
Centerville or Middletown, working with local and re- 
gional stations. 


Many of the outstanding programs were conceived, 
prepared, and produced by nonprofessionals. Junior 
League members, college and high school students, local 
librarians, hobby enthusiasts, storytellers, musicians, and 
children themselves supplied the talent. Naturally there 
were imperfections and production deficiencies, but the 
programs had warmth and spontaneity. There was ewi- 
dence of a genuine interest in children and affection for 
them, and many programs had the ring of honesty and 
authenticity. 

There’s something appealing about a couple of real 
Cops singing a safety song and talking directly to children 
in regular-guy fashion—in contrast to the dim-witted, 
slow-footed persons policemen often appear to be in mys- 
tery and thriller programs. There’s something exciting, 
too, about real children on a trip, even an imaginary one, 
to real places abroad. And there’s something touching 
about the simple little song of an Italian girl or a Mexican 
child in a setting that gives dignity and pride to the con- 
tributions of various cultures—and in a program that 
seeks out the real values of folk songs and helps children 


Waren have just been announced in the Annu- 
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University of Wisconsin 


to enjoy them. (Whoever gave people the impression 
that the chief pleasure in folk music is to be found in an 
album of Burl Ives records?) 

Yes, there are some hopeful signs in the exhibition of 
children’s radio programs, signs that individual stations, 
helped by earnest and talented home folks, can provide 
an abundance of fine radio fare for children. Let’s not 
wait for New York and Hollywood to fill the big gap in 
programming for children! 


But Not for Children 


HE Children’s Hour—but Not for Children” is the 

title of a broadcast recently produced by KFI, Los 
Angeles, for the Los Angeles Tenth District of the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers. And what a 
provocative program it was! Based on the results of a 
survey of the opinions of psychiatrists, pediatricians, and 
other specialists, the broadcast gave a dramatic picture 
of the effect of crime and thriller programs on children. 
Included also were suggestions for individual and com- 
munity action. 

Fortunately recordings of the broadcast were made and 
are now available for conference and study purposes. In- 
quiries about them may be addressed to the office of the 
Los Angeles Tenth District, 1170 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles 15, California. 


Have You Heard... ? 


AVE you heard of the plan of Town Meeting of the Air 
to originate a series of programs in foreign capitals? 
All praise to Town Meeting for this worthy effort to ex- 
tend the practice of free and critical discussion and to 
broaden the perspective of American radio listeners by 
introducing foreign views and opinions. Now more than 
ever the discriminating listener will wish to listen regu- 
larly each Tuesday evening to Town Meeting of the Air. 
This looks like a real step in the direction of the goal en- 
visioned by the British Broadcasting Corporation and 
carved over the entrance to London’s Broadcasting 
House: ‘‘And nation shall speak peace unto nation.” 


I Love Radio, But— 


Th would you like to start a round of stimulat- 
ing discussions or collect a set of lively compositions 
from your students? Ask for their thoughts on the sub- 
ject “I Love Radio, But—.” That’s the suggestion of 
Samuel G. Gilburt, English teacher at Strauss Junior 
High School in Brooklyn, New York. His ninth-grade 
class is eagerly engaged in a project on radio evaluation 
and the development of standards of judgment. In all 
fairness, and for the sake of a balanced picture, may I 
suggest also the topic ‘I Love Radio Because—.”’ 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





Adventure in Baltimore— RKO. Direction, Richard Wallace. 
A delightful comedy based on women’s fight for equal rights. 
The locale is Baltimore in 1905, and the story concerns the re- 
bellion of the daughter of an Episcopalian minister against 
social and political restrictions. The settings and costumes are 
attractive and well photographed. Robert Young is notable as 
the understanding father, and Shirley Temple is excellent as the 
progressive daughter whose escapades keep the family in 
troublesome and humorous situations. Cast: Robert Young, 
Shirley Temple, John Agar, Albert Sharpe. 
Adults 14-18 


Amusing Amusing 


8-14 
Yes 
Bomba, the Jungle Boy—Monogram. Direction, Ford 
Beebe. An exciting drama about the adventures of a photog- 
rapher and his teen-age daughter who go to Africa to take pic- 
tures of jungle animals. The girl gets lost and is rescued by 
Bomba, the Jungle Boy, who takes care of her and returns her 
safely to her father. The music is good, and the story is ethically 
sound. It is especially recommended for the eight-to-twelve 
group. Cast: John Sheffield, Peggy Ann Garner, Onslow 
Stevens, Charles Irwin. 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Yes Yes 
Mother Is a Freshman—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 


Lloyd Bacon. This romantic comedy reflects much of our chang- 
ing world, and its light and youthful humor leaves one with a 
lingering smile. The story, about a mother who goes to college 
along with her daughter, is original and cleverly written. Social 
values and propriety are observed throughout. Costumes and 
scenes on a college campus in Connecticut are colorful and 
realistic. Cast: Loretta Young, Van Johnson, Rudy Vallee, 
Barbara Lawrence. 
Adults 


Good entertainment 


14-18 8-14 
Good Yes 


Prejudice—New World Films. Direction, Edward L. Cahn. 
Developing its theme through the experiences of a typical 
American family, this film delivers a message to all races and 
creeds. Racial and religious prejudice are unmasked to prove 
that fear and insecurity are their only causes. When man turns 
to God in love and brotherhood he will be able to see his fellows 
as they really are. Such a theme should help to stimulate the 
thinking of the whole family. The picture is too long, however, 
and would have been even more effective if told in a considerably 
shorter time. The acting, too, is occasionally unconvincing. Cast: 
David Bruce, Mary Marshall, Tommy Ivo, Bruce Edwards. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 


Red Canyon—Universal-International. Direction, George 
Sherman. A colorful and exciting drama about a beautiful horse. 
The scenery is. magnificent, and acting and direction are excel- 
lent. Laid in an attractive old ranch house in a small desert town 
in Utah, the oy is well worked out and is ethically sound. The 
question of whether a man of bad stock can really “go straight” 
is always a ticklish one, but it is handled convincingly by 
Howard Duff. Villains are present, as they are in all westerns, 
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but good prevails in the end. The taming of Black Velvet js 
fascinating to watch and will be especially enjoyed by children, 
Cast: Ann Blyth, Howard Duff, George Brent, Edgar Buchanan, 
Adulte 14-18 8-14 
Good Excellent Excellent 


Take Me Out to the Ball Game— MGM. Direction, Busby 
Berkeley. This refreshing and delightful technicolor musical js 
replete with good humor, expert dancing, and unusually attrac. 
tive turn-of-the-century costumes. Gene Kelly and Frank 
Sinatra appear in many humorous scenes, all in good taste, The 
plot tells of a group of vaudeville performers who come back to 
play summer baseball with their old team. Cast: Frank Sinatra, 
Esther Williams, Gene Kelly, Betty Garrett. 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





My Dream Is Yours—Warner Brothers. Direction, Michael 
Curtiz. A sophisticated musical-comedy romance, adequately 
cast and full of Hollywood glamour. The dialogue is humorousat 
times, but the plot is commonplace and the social values are 
questionable. The story concerns the difficulties of a radio talent 
agent who is forced to find a substitute for his temperamental 
star performer. Cast: Jack Carson, Doris Day, Lee Bowman, 
Adolphe Menjou. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults : 
Fair Fair No 





The Quiet One— Mayer and Burstyn. Direction, Sidney Mey- 
ers. This is the story of an unwanted, maladjusted Negro bo 
of eleven in a New York slum area. The cast is notably good, 
Donald Thompson performs easily in the title role, and the 





Ann Blyth and Howard Duff star in Red Canyon, a western that 
was filmed against the rugged Utah landscape. 
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ieture is admirable for its restraint and its freedom from 
whole Pe Seormality. The film’s only flaw is that it seems a 
_— before the boy awakens to a sense of responsibility. 
long unduly prolongs the emotional strain on a sympathetic 
Te touched by the child’s suffering. Cast: Donald 








audience : 
rence Cooper, Sadie Stockton, Estelle Evans. 
= - 14-18 ee 
* Excellent motiona 
Breeptional and mature 


son in the Rockies—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Ralph 
oS. The Colorado Rockies, attractively photographed in 
cinecolor, are the background for this run-of-the-mill western 
elodrama. The continuity is poor, the plot trite and involved, 
aad the acting is unconvincing. A brutal fight between a horse 
and a pet elk makes the picture too tense for children. Cast: 
Arthur Franz, Jean Heather, Jim Davis, Ray Collins. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No 


State Department: File 649—Film Classics. Direction, Peter 
stewart. A pseudodocumentary film dealing with the American 
consular service in Mongolia. The plot is complex and the end- 
ing abrupt. The action centers on attempts of a U.S. govern- 
ment agent to uncover the source of an intrigue against Ameri- 
can interests in China. Cast: William Lundigan, Virginia Bruce, 
Jonathan Hale, Frank Ferguson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Of little interest 


Fair 











Temptation Harbor— Monogram. Direction, Lance Comfort. 
Adapted from a novel by Georges Simenon, this is a tense, de- 
pressing story of an honest man who dallies with temptatior 
only to find, when he is ready to yield to his conscience, that 
evil has taken inexorable control of his life. The leading role is 
superbly played by Robert Newton, ably supported by Mar- 
garet Barton and Simone Simon. Production is good, and the 
music builds up to a fitting climax. The picture is entertaining 
though somber, and the thought-provoking theme is strongly 
presented. Cast: Robert Newton, Simone Simon, William 
Hartnell, Marcel Dalio, Margaret Barton. 

Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Good Good No 


Tulsa—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Stuart Heisler. A tense, rugged 
melodrama about the development of oil fields in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, during the early twenties when large fortunes were made 
and men’s greed for gold overpowered their sense of responsi- 
bility to their fellows. Technicolor adds much to the effective- 
ness of the picture, especially in the remarkable photography of 
oil drilling. An oil field fire provides a spectacular climax. The 
casting is good, and the narration of Chill Wills gives pleasing 
continuity to the story, which contains the amount of gambling 
and drinking usually attributed to this sort of environment. 
The modern costumes seem out of place in the settings of the 
period. Cast: Susan Hayward, Pedro Armendariz, Robert 
Preston, Lloyd Gough. 
14-18 


Adults 
Entertaining 





8-14 
No 


Tuna Clipper— Monogram. Direction, William Beaudine. The 
tuna fishing industry provides the motif for this simple drama 
whose action takes place in the harbor and at sea. The plot is 
weak and the tempo slow, but there are some interesting and 
well-photographed sequences aboard the tuna clipper. The 
story concerns the friendship of two teen-age boys and the 
sacrifice that one makes in order to help the other. Cast: Roddy 
= Elena Verdugo, aenad Winters, Rick Vallin. 
14-1 


Entertaining 





members of the gang secretly manufacture guns, stage a riot, 
and during an argument shoot and kill their teacher. While the 
film oversimplifies the complex causes of juvenile delinquency, 
it may have some value for students of this grave cael pro 

lem. For the average young person, however, it is shockingly 
brutal, and one doubts whether the crime-does-not-pay ending is 
sufficiently impressive to offset the lesson in gangster techniques 
and the possibility that it might incite the near-delinquent to 


crime. Cast: Stephen McNally, Barbara Whiting, Peter 
Fernandez, Al Ramsen. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





El Paso— Paramount. Direction, Lewis R. Foster. This western 
melodrama has beautiful scenery, attractive costumes, and 
lovely color photography, but too many killings make its 
entertainment value a matter of taste and limit its audience 
suitability to adults. A terrific dust storm and the final shooting 
leave a bad taste in the mouth and dust in the eyes. The story, 
laid in the period immediately following the Civil War, concerns 





Meg, Jo, Beth, and a live again, this time in the technicolor 


film Little Women, which was reviewed in last month’s magazine. 


a young Confederate soldier on a mission to El Paso. His efforts 
to establish law and order on the frontier supply the action. 
Cast: John Payne, Gail Russell, Sterling Hayden, George 


“Gabby” Hayes. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





The Fan—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Otto Preminger. 
This sophisticated melodrama, adapted from Oscar Wilde’s 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, is set in nineteenth century London. 
The plot develops through flashbacks, and costumes and 
photography are good.;The war-shattered London of today is 
sharply contras with its splendor of a generation ago. The 
dialogue is smooth, and direction is forceful. Its thinly veiled 
implications, however, are ethically questionable, and the theme 
is distinctly adult. Cast: Jeanne Crain, Madeleine Carroll, 
George Sanders, Richard Greene. 





’ 8-14 Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair If interested Entertaining Possibly No 
ADULT DOCUMENTARY FILMS 





Caught—MGM. Direction, Max Opuls. Another melodrama 
with a psychological undercurrent. Poor in continuity and un- 
convincing in plot, the story deals with the unhappiness of a 
young girl who marries for money only to find that her husband 
is cruel and sadistic. Ethically undesirable. Cast: James Mason, 
Barbara Bel Geddes, Robert Ryan, Curt Bois. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Doubtful No 


City Across the River—Universal. Direction, Maxwell Shane. 
: sordid mel drama of tenement life in which a juvenile gang 
- excitem: nt and easy money in the employ of gangsters, 
th 0 pay them to intimidate and beat up tradespeople. Much of 
€ action takes place in a Brooklyn trade school where the 
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Operation Vittles—U.S. Army. This story of the air lift into 
Berlin shows vividly the heroism of our army pilots who fly 
daily in all kinds of weather to keep alive the Germans who 
would otherwise starve. It is well photographed, entertaining, 
and educational. 


Tale of the Navajos— MGM. This film is rich in Indian legend 
and in the natural beauty of New Mexico. Majestic scenes of 
vast plains, rock canyons, and unusual cloud formations are 
a in technicolor. The story, narrated throughout, 
tells of the sacred blue turquoise and of the Navajo supersti- 
tions connected with various animals. The one-time homes of the 
cliff-dwellers are of particular interest, as is also the work of the 
Indian silversmith as he fashions Indian jewelry. 
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FOR 1949-50 








* PARRIT: 
EDUCATIO 


es 





THEME: FREEDOM TO GROW 


day has come a new and intensified realiza- 

tion of the supreme worth of freedom. To 
help them build the kind of environment—in 
home, school, and community—that will enable 
children and youth to rise to full stature as free 
citizens of a democracy, the National Parent- 
Teacher has chosen “Freedom To Grow” for the 
theme of next year’s study courses. 

Once again this magazine will present three 
study courses: one for the fathers and mothers 
of preschool children, another for parents and 
teachers of children in elementary school, and a 
third for parents and teachers of adolescents. 


Ts ALL thoughtful parents and teachers to- 


Each monthly study course article will be accom. 
panied by an outline, complete with pertinent 
points for. discussion, questions, references, and 
program suggestions. These helps have heey 
planned especially for group leaders. They will 
greatly simplify the important task of conducting 
good programs designed to stimulate interest and 
sustain it throughout the year. 

Realizing that many parent education leaders 
are already looking ahead toward next year’s 
study and discussion, we announce now the topics 
to be covered in two of the courses—that dealing 
with the elementary school child and that on 
adolescents. 





Children in Elementary School 
SEPTEMBER 

Problems in the Parent-Teacher Relationship 
OCTOBER 

Bashful or Bold? 
NOVEMBER 

School Reports and Reporters 
DECEMBER 

Learning To Like the Best 
JANUARY 

Sex Education, Continued 
FEBRUARY 

Citizenship—A Double Duty 
MARCH 

The Measure of Responsibility 
APRIL 

How Much Do Manners Mean? 


Adolescents 


SEPTEMBER 

Growing Up in the U.S.A. 
OCTOBER 

Are “Fads and Frills” Fundamental? 
NOVEMBER 

The Struggle for Independence 
DECEMBER 

What Kind of Success for Our Children? 
JANUARY 

Sharing Is Self-fulfillment 
FEBRUARY 

The Open Mind in a Changing World 
MARCH 

What Do Psychological Tests Really Tell? 
APRIL 

Evaluating Sex Education 





The elementary school course will be directed 
by Ralph H. Ojemann, associate professor of 
parent education at the University of Iowa, and 
Eva H. Grant, editor of this magazine. Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg, director of the Child Study 


Association of America and chairman of the 
National Committee for Parent Education, will 
direct the course on adolescents. The director of 
the preschool course and the topics to be covered 
will be announced next month. 





Note to leaders: The first article in each of the courses will be 
published in the September issue. Because back copies will not 
be available, be sure that subscriptions are renewed well in ad- 
vance and that orders for new subscriptions to begin with the 
September number are sent in during July or August. If you 
want the soundest information presented by the finest authori- 
ties in the field of parent and family life education, you can 
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truly depend on the three study courses that will start next 


September. 








Descriptive leaflets will be available free to groups 
interested in undertaking these study courses, Write 
to National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine, 600 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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* * Program Highlights * * 


oF THE 1949 NATIONAL CONVENTION 


ST. LOUIS, 


SUNDAY, MAY 15 

Vesper Service, 4:00 p.m. ; 

Presiding: KNOX WALKER, vice-president 

The service, held at Graham Chapel, Washington Uni- 
versity, will include a memorial to Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, past national president, and to state presidents 
Mrs. E. H. Gilbertson of North Dakota and Kilmer O. 
Moe of Hawaii 


MONDAY, MAY 16 

Assembly Singing, 9:15 a.m. 
Led by AUGUSTUS D. ZANZIG, director of music, Brook- 
line Public Schools, Massachusetts 

General Session I, 9:30 a.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. L. W. HUGHES, president 

Processional and Invocation 

Greetings 

Response by Mrs. JOHN E. HAYES, first vice-president 

Greetings from the National Education Association by 
MaBEL W. STUDEBAKER, president, and from the Cana- 
dian Federation of Home and School by W. P. PERCIVAL, 
president 

Reports of committees 

President’s address by Mrs. L. W. HUGHES 

Section Meetings, 2:00 p.m. 

1. School Education 
Coordinator; HEROLD C. HUNT, second vice-president 

2, Health 
Coordinator: Mrs. J. J. GARLAND, vice-president 

3, World Understanding 
Coordinator: Mrs. C. C. CLARK, vice-president 

Film Festival, 4:30 p.m. 
Conducted by Bruce E. MAHAN, national chairman, 
Committee on Visual Education 

General Session II, 8:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. L. W. HUGHES 

Introduction of state presidents 

“Today’s Family—Tomorrow’s World” by Eric A. JOHN- 
STON, president of the Motion Picture Association of 


America and chairman of the 1948 National Conference 
on Family Life 


Discussion period 


TUESDAY, MAY 17 
Election of Officers, 8:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 


Congress Clinics, 8:00 a.m. 


1, Strengthening Local Units 
Leader: MRS. GERTRUDE E. FLYTE, national secretary 

2. Directing Council Projects 
Leader: Mrs. A. J. NICELY, vice-president 

3. Building Better Programs 
Leader: Mrs. Howarp J. MAUGHAN, vice-president 

General Session III, 9:45 a.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. L. W. HUGHES 

“The Perennial Problem of Parenthood” by SIDONIE M. 
GRUENBERG, chairman of the National Committee for 
Parent Education and director of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America 

“Parent Education”—a panel discussion 

Leader: RALPH H. OJEMANN, national chairman, Commit- 
tee on Parent Education 

Participants—regional parent education consultants of the 
National Congress: ERNEST G. OSBORNE, professor of ed- 
ucation, Teachers College, Columbia University; RALPH 

- ECKERT, consultant in parent education, Bureau of 
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MISSOURI 


Adult Education, California State Department of Educa- 
tion; ETHEL KAwIN, lecturer in education, University of 
Chicago, and guidance consultant for the public schools, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois; MILDRED I. MoRGAN, coordina- 
tor, Family Life Education Council, Asheville City 
Schools, North Carolina; KATHERINE H. READ, School of 
Home Economics, Oregon State College 
Discussion period 


Luncheon for National Life Members, 12:00 noon 
Presiding: Mrs. JOHN E. HAYES 


General Session IV, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. L. W. HUGHES 

“A Guide to Confident Living’ by Dr. NORMAN VINCENT 
— minister of Marble Collegiate Church, New York 

ity 

Discussion period 

Film Festival, 4:30 p.m. 
Conducted by BRUCE E. MAHAN 

“National Parent-Teacher” Magazine Conference, 4:30 p.m. 
Conducted by Mrs. JAMES FiTTs HILL 


General Session V, 8:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. L. W. HUGHES 

Introduction of national chairmen 

“Democracy—The People’s Charge” by CHARLES W. FER- 
GUSON, senior editor, Reader’s Digest 

Discussion period 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 18 
Congress Clinics (continued), 8:00 a.m. 


General Session VI, 9:45 a.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. L. W. HUGHES 

“Action Program on Comics, Radio, and Movies”—a panel 
discussion 

Leader: H. B. McCarty, national chairman, .Committee 
on Radio 

Participants: Mrs. JOSEPH W. ESHELMAN, national chair- 
man, Committee on Juvenile Protection; Bruce E. 
MAHAN, national chairman, Committee on Visual Edu- 
cation; RALPH H. OJEMANN, national chairman, Com- 
mittee on Parent Education; Mrs. H. Otis Howcats, 
president, Connecticut Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Resource persons: BONARO W. OVERSTREET, author and 
adult educator; HarRRy A. OVERSTREET, former head of 
the department of philosophy, College of the City of New 
York 


General Session VII, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. L. W. HUGHES 

Presentation of Magazine awards by Mrs. JAMES FITTS 
HILL, president, National Parent-Teacher 

“The National Congress Looks Ahead”—addresses and 
panel discussion 

Speakers: The HONORABLE CHASE GOING WoopHOUsE, U.S. 
representative from Connecticut, and the HONORABLE 
JAMES I. DOLLIVER, U.S. representative from Iowa 

Participants: Mrs. C. C. CLARK, Mrs. J. J. GARLAND, Mrs. 
CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, Mrs. Howarp J. MAUGHAN, Mrs. 
A. J. NICELY, Mrs. RoBERT F, SHANK, Mrs. CHARLES A. 
SNYDER, KNOX WALKER, all National Congress vice- 
presidents from regions 


General Session VIII, 7:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. L. W. HUGHES 

Banquet 

“Chips Off the Young Block” by Emily Kimbrough, author 

Installation of officers 
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Looking into Legislation 


N March 18 the Senate Committee on Lebor and Pub- 
lic Welfare voted to report 8.246, the Educational 
Finance Act of 1949, for favorable Senate action with 
some committee amendments. As introduced, 8.246 was 
the same as the federal aid to education bill that passed 
the Senate last April by a large majority. The committee 
amendments do not alter any of the basic principles, but 
some deserve consideration. One would change both the 
method of computing the aid and the amount granted per 
pupil. Originally the cost of the foundation school pro- 
gram was to be computed by multiplying the number of 
children between the ages of five and seventeen by $45. 
The committee changed this to an expenditure for current 
purposes of not less than $50 a year per pupil in average 
daily attendance. Since state income payments have in- 
creased, this does not affect the total authorization of 
$300,000,000 a year. 


The National School Health Services Act of 1949, a 
bill drawn up by a bipartisan Senate subcommittee com- 
posed of Senators Lister Hill, Paul H. Douglas, H. Alex- 
ander Smith, and Robert A. Taft, has been introduced 
into the Senate as 8.1411. Its purpose is to assist the 
states to improve health services for all school children, 
without any discrimination, for the prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment of physical and mental defects and condi- 
tions likely to interfere with normal growth. An annual 
appropriation of $35,000,000 will be made, and allotment 
to the states will be determined by (1) the number of 
children between the ages of five and seventeen and (2) 
the ratio of the per capita income of each state to the 
per capita income of the continental United States, with 
the poorest states receiving relatively larger amounts per 
school-age child. 


States are required by this bill to match federal funds, accord- 
ing to ability, on a sliding scale ranging from 50 per cent for the 
richest state to 25 per cent for the poorest. At the federal level 
the program is to be administered by the Federal Security 
Agency; at the state level, by the state educational agency or 
the state health agency. In the event that state constitutions 
prevent these two agencies from allocating funds to nonpublic 
school services, the Federal Security Agency is to administer the 
services directly to the pupils of such schools. Each state must 
submit a detailed plan, prepared jointly by the state educational 
agency and the state health agency, to the Federal Security 
Administrator. The provisions of this plan are outlined in the 
bill. 


Awartine action in the House of Representatives is 
H.R.782, a bill to create a Department of Welfare, 
reported favorably by the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Department. This measure, which 
has administration support, would “‘convert the Federal 
Security Agency into an executive department to be 
known as the Department of Welfare. . . . It neither 
adds to nor subtracts from the functions now performed 
by the Federal Security Agency.’’ The powers of the 
present Federal Security Administrator are to be con- 
ferred on the Secretary of the new Department of Wel- 
fare. In other words, the bill makes the Federal Security 
Agency a Department and gives Cabinet rank to the 
Administrator. 


Another bill reported favorably by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and awaiting Senate 
action is the National Science Foundation Act of 1949, 
S.247. A similar measure passed both houses of the last 
Congress but was vetoed by the President because of 
provisions affecting the administration of the act. These 
particular provisions are excluded in 8.247. Under its 
terms “‘the director, with the approval of the Foundation, 
is authorized to award . . . scholarships and graduate 
fellowships for scientific study or scientific work in the 
mathematical, physical, medical, biological, engineering, 
and other sciences at accredited nonprofit American or 
nonprofit foreign institutions of higher education, selected 
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Contributors 


RuHopDA W. BACMEISTER, prominent teacher and child 
welfare specialist of New York, probably knows mog f 
what there is to know about the will’s and won’ts of chi 
dren. She has worked with them under all Conditions 
at home, school, and summer camp. Growing Together ic 
the latest of her many helpful books for parents, ' 
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WILLIAM G. BRINK is professor of education and Noted 
director of student teaching at Northwestern University 
A former superintendent of schools, he is widely respectai 
for his studies of the high school curriculum, Cooperatir: 



































































teaching, and educational methods. He has taken a leg. MC. 
ing part in a number of school surveys, the most recent mil 
being a survey of the public schools in Washington, DC Rag: 
—_ Roslyn 
A. L. CRABB, who combines the rare gifts of teach 
and storyteller, this month contributes another essay oy 
old Plum Springs, the Kentucky community he has ep. 
deared to readers of this magazine. Faculty member x 
George Peabody College for Teachers and editor of th: 
Peabody Journal, Professor Crabb has won a distin. Bat _. 
guished reputation for his historical novels. es 
—— York, 
RALPH G. ECKERT, National Congress regional consul. § “***°*8 
ant, is consultant on parent education in the Bureau of Texal 
Adult Education, California Department of Education, congress 
An outstanding expert on marriage, the family, and ge "he 
education, Dr. Eckert has directed the University of Cali- Coopera 
fornia’s training center on family life and social relations is. J 
and discussed sex education over a broadcast of Tovwn on 
Meeting of the Air. Broopt 
To PHYLLIS FENNER books and children naturally be § , ~ 
long together, and she has earned extensive recognition ‘Mrs. 
for her adroitness in pairing them off. As librarian at we 
Plandome Road School, Manhasset, New York, she has a 
had ample opportunity to encourage children’s reading Dr. C 
interests. Besides library work and classroom teaching, a 
Miss Fenner finds time to write books of her own for Buns 
young people. fin, 
On America’s roster of child guidance specialists ETHEL et 
KAWIN’s name stands high. Lecturer at the University . 
of Chicago and consultant for the schools of Evergreen 
Park, Illinois, she is a well-known leader of adult study 
groups in her own and near-by states. When the National 
Congress expanded its parent education program she was 
appointed consultant for the vast central region of the Alaba 
United States. iis 
BoNARO W. OVERSTREET and her husband, Harry A. Arka 
Overstreet, are winding up their eight-week course at the Cali 
University of Michigan. Almost any day now their social 
history of the parent-teacher movement will be off the Colo 
press. Where Children Come First: A Study of the P.T.A. Con 
Idea will be officially released at the national convention. ne 
ane . 18 
This month’s “P.T.A. Frontier” was prepared by Mrs. Lilla D.( 
C. Norman, editor of the Washington Parent-Teacher; Professor ‘i 
T. H. Kennedy, Washington State College; and Mrs. George lo 
M. Crampton, president, Washington Congress. Ge 
Ha 
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by the recipient of the aid for stated periods of time. 
Persons shall be selected for such scholarships and fellov- 
ships from among the citizens of the United States, and 
such selections shall be made solely on the basis of ability. 
One of the objects of the act is “to appraise the impact 
of research . . . upon the general welfare.” The Founds- 
tion will include the following divisions: medical research; 
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mathematical, physical, and engineering science; biologi: "FF ‘ 
cal science; scientific personnel and education; and such 
other divisions ‘as the Foundation may from time t 
time deem necessary.” —Epna P. Cook 
4 
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